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: Our Opportunity Lies in Influence 


CHARLES E. PARK 


PPROXIMATELY one hundred years of American -Unitarianism 
have just been completed. The natural question arises, What 
have these hundred years accomplished? What has been their 

result? So far as increasing the number of avowed Unitarians is con- 
cerned, the results are negligible. As a distinct fellowship, our numerical 
strength has stayed “about so.”” Doubtless there has been fluctuation; 
according to the Year Book, the last ten years have witnessed a decided 
loss. ‘The list of churches is now something like seventy less than it 
was in 1914. In all probability, some succeeding decade will make 
up for this loss. ‘The point is that in numerical strength our Fellowship is 

_ doing what it always has done, and always will—just about holding its 

own. If numerical growth be the criterion of success, our century of 
existence hardly justifies itself. 
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But so far as influencing the quality of Christian thinking and 
Christian living in America is concerned, the results of the last hundred 
years are enormous. No computation is possible, yet no thinking man 
will deny that every single one of our sister denominations has felt our 
influence, and is to-day in healthier condition, intellectually and spirit- 

ually, just because of our presence in the great Christian family. This 
influence may have been extended unconsciously by us, and received 
either unconsciously or resent by them. But it has been real and 
cogent. If, therefore, the ability to influence for the better the common 
thought and common life of American Christianity be the criterion of 
success, our century of existence has amply justified itself. 


[From an article in this issue.] 
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The Whole Story 


R. PARK’S ARTICLE on preaching missions 
will interest many readers, and some of them 
will take issue with him for saying that we may 


not expect to gather large numbers to our churches. 


It is true our prime and incalculable distinction 
is our influence in the spiritual world, which is 
out of all proportion to our numbers. But our 
numbers may be inestimably increased if we preach 
our true and distinctive gospel. The trouble is, 
especially in New England, many of our churches 
give the impression that they are near-orthodox, 
in their temper and desire to have fellowship with 
the other denominations. The result is natural 
that having sacrificed the clear emphasis on the 
mission of freedom and the preaching of a message 
in consonance with modern thought, we have noth- 
- ing more than other churches. And they have 
some qualities and traditions which we lack and 
which hold the kind of people who have no sense 
of the struggle for religious freedom. 

At this time of religious conflict, a blind man 
ought to see how fatal it is to be orthodox; how 
imperative it is to be free! Once in Boston there 
was this recognition, and churches were filled. 
The .power of our distinctive leadership went into 
all the world. Now, do we not suffer with a Bos- 
ton complex? We look elsewhere, and we find ex- 
amples enough of our churches with numbers. In 
New York, John Haynes Holmes had and still has 
' great congregations; Charles Francis Potter’s 
work is almost phenomenal. In Washington, Dr. 
U. G. B. Pierce knows his constant hundreds! 
Dilworth Lupton in Cleveland has the ardor of a 
Methodist for our gospel, and behold the place is 
filled! Maxwell Savage in Worcester believes 
what he speaks, and see his many attendants in the 
temple! John Dietrich’s following in Minneapolis 
is legion; and in Omaha Ralph Bailey has been 
gathering them in. Preston Bradley of Chicago 
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gives the largest dxample in. the country, and — 
Edwin Backus in Los Angeles is crowning his — 
work with marked success. All these and others 

proclaim a clear and pioneer gospel, which is as _ 
much in advance of the orthodoxy of our times as ~ 
that of Channing, Parker, Emerson, Bellows, 
Clarke, Savage, and other notables was ahead of 
their time. Our gospel! That is the whole story. 
Our gospel is as much for the common people as 
democracy in the state is for the common people. 
It is our free religion and no other, as every his- 

torian knows, which gave us our free government. — 
That we should have anywhere an attenuated class. 
church is abnormal and indefensible. Let us be 
true to ourselves. 


The Great Obj Be 


deed DEATH of William Jennings Bryan, at 
Dayton, Tenn., Sunday afternoon, July 26, re- 
moves a man as unique as he was influential, from 
the spheres of politics and religion. Many times, 
those who analyze character have attempted to 
diagnose his mental equipment, and have portrayed 
him all the way from unlearned in the merest rudi- 
ments of science to one of the greatest controllers 
of public opinion the country has seen. Strange 
to say, he answered the descriptions. He was not 
profound—one will search his speeches and books 
in vain to find one profound saying; but they teem 
with a phraseology shrewdly calculated to capture 
the popular imagination. Three times, due to re- 
markable powers of eloquence and a sure knowl- 
edge of the way the average voter thinks, he polled 
more than six million votes for the office of Presi- 
dent of the United States, as against something 
like seven million polled by his competitors. But 
he would not have made a successful President, for 
he proved in the office of Secretary of State that 
he lacked statesmanlike qualities. 

We may conclude that one of the socpeet of his 
remarkable influence was the fact that he knew 
when and how to object. His persuasive “Cross 
of Gold” speech delivered at the Democratic Na- 
tional Convention in Chicago, July 10, 1896, when 
he was thirty-six years of age, objecting to the gold 
standard, started him on a political career with- 
out parallel in American history. From then until 
his vigorous prosecution of John T. Scopes, evolu- 
tionist, at the recent trial, at Dayton, Tenn., Mr. 
Bryan objected with tremendous energy to a va- — 
riety of theories and plans. He objected to presi- 
dential candidates presented by his party. He 
OYE to the United States participating in the 

War, and resigned from Mr. Wilson’s cabi- 

that issue. In his last great, fight, against 


evolution, he was the uncompromising objector. 


Mr. Bryan could have had no career in any 
country save the United States. He proved in his 
eventful life that the American people will follow 
a champion who can command their admiration, 
whatever the issue. 

Fundamentalism has lost its “Peerless Leader. ie 
But the conflict will not languish for that reason. 
Mr. Bryan’s powers were declining; as proof one 
has but to compare his speeches at Dayton with his 
speeches when he was a candidate for President. 
He had worn himself out by activities that never 
ceased. The issue is before the country, and it is | 
one of magnitude. It is not settled, = ought 
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‘until it is settled ht | “Still yaa lib- 
eralism be vigilant oa a une oe 3 oF insidious 
attack. 


Our Peecious hone 


UT OF THE SCOPES TRIAL there issues a 
_— solemn and saddening spiritual fact. We ap- 
‘ ‘prehend the American people will have to face it 
before many weeks have passed. It is this: Our 
liberty is as precarious as it is precious. This is 
a startling proposition. A book rather than an 
editorial is the proper range of a fitting discussion 
‘of the theme which we confess fills us with a fore- 
‘boding such as we have never experienced before. 
In approaching this subject, let us first consider 
for our example what has happened in Tennessee, 
and what is likely to happen—perhaps “occur” is 
_ the more accurate word—in many other States. 
. By due process of law, the dogmatic domination of 
6, community by a majority of its citizens is now 
a fact. It is not only a statute in the statehouse 
archives, it is a deep-seated spirit in the souls of 
_ the people. In fact, the most patent and fearsome 
disclosure of this trial is that the spirit of the 
‘people is solidly, passionately behind the vote in 
_ the anti-evolution law. . 
We have contended in these pages for three years 
that this spirit prevails in the whole country, and 
only awaits suitable incitement in any part thereof 
_ to express itself openly and with rigid determina- 
tion. It is the majority mind of Massachusetts 
quite as much as it is the majority mind of Ten- 
nessee. The kind of religious training we have 
been getting for a century and more in this fair 
land has been authoritarian, and not free. Vir- 
tually every Christian, with the exception of a 
relatively infinitesimal minority of persons who 
bravely sustain a handful of free churches, is a 
signer of a membership in an ecclesiastical body 
which puts his soul in bondage. These churches’ 
ministers sign even more. Doubt it who will, he 
cannot disprove it; and we can and do prove it! 
In a period of six generations, the seed of the 
religion of authority has taken root, flourished, and 
now fruited naturally in the one and supreme ex- 
pression in the history of America of legalized in- 
tolerance against minorities. As we write that 
sentence, we almost erase it.. It is so terrible. But, 
_by the Eternal, it stands, because it is true! We 
look at the naked, ghastly fact: The spirit of free- 
dom in religion has almost been destroyed. Its 
parlous condition is in every part. The enemies of 
_ liberty are already preparing their bill to encom- 
pass the enthrallment of the whole Nation by an 
amendment to the United States Constitution 
against the teaching of evolution, which, let us 
beware, i is but the negative side of the matter, the 
_ more menacing positive side being the teaching of 
the dogma of Biblical infallibility with the five 
mlwarks of Fundamentalism. 
is important not to overlook the positive side 


yers, as we saw every day in Dayton, from 
Raulston, the State’s Attorney, Mr. Bryan, 
fervid populace, They really have religion 
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e that is of course the main object of these 
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in the schools, —their Nifeldn. ‘They are (a8 chiefly 


interested in forbidding unorthodox teaching. 
They want their own doctrines to prevail. And 
they do prevail lawfully in Tennessee, and virtually 
in the churches elsewhere throughout the country. 
This means that liberty is raped, for it is the heart 
of our nation that a man shall be free in his reli- 
gion, free to express and propagate it with due 
respect for and from his fellow citizens. 

We say it is the heart, and we use the right word. 
The truth is, and to some it must seem appalling, 
we have no inviolable liberty written into our laws 
because liberty being spiritual cannot be made the 
law of the land, since the law is of the letter, and 
a profound spiritual principle is elusive and may 
not be defined or confined in any statute. It is not 
in the nature of the spiritual to be literal. The 
saying is so true in our dark day, “The letter 
killeth, the spirit giveth life.” 

It was a statute of religious freedom, to be sure, 
which Virginia adopted, under the inspiration of 
Thomas Jefferson, when he fashioned in the House 
of Delegates the matchless words which in part- 
follow: “Whereas Almighty God hath created the 
mind free; that all attempts to influence it by tem- 
poral punishments or burthens, or by civil inca- 
pacitations [Mr. Scopes dismissed as a public 
school teacher!] tend only to beget habits of hy- 
pocrisy and meanness and are a depar ture from the 
plan of the Holy Author of our religion, who being 
Lord both of body and mind, yet chose not to 
propagate it by coercion on either, as was in His 
Almighty power to do,.. .” 

How magnificent that is; and yet, reader, how 
surely it may, indeed must, come to naught if the 
people are taught the religious dogmas of ‘author ity 
which in every part deny | the J effersonian freedom 
which he believed was the very center of the reli- 
gion of Jesus. All statutes have only such force 
as is in the spirit and will of the people to keep 
them. When the spirit goes, the law has already 
departed! Jefferson is utterly stultified in Ten- 
nessee, and elsewhere, because the liberty he wrote 
in the shining letter is not to-day in the people’s 
minds and hearts. Liberty has been sacrificed on 
the altar of Fundamentalism. 

Wherever one turns in the United States, the 
thunders of command from a dogmatic Horeb 
would cow in fear the obeisant people, and the 
sweet and strong call to reasonableness and service 
from Galilee is silenced in the land. Has Christ’s 
religion seen a more tragic defilment in its his- 
tory than we witness to- day? What is coming no 
man knows. But the behavior of humanity is 
plain. Laws may take away our liberty, but only 
the spirit of life, of love, and of trust in “the ulti- 
mate rectitude of human impulse” will create and 
preserve liberty. Men make laws, laws do not 
make men. 

We are not learned in the law; but with the little 
we know we feel the advantage in this present 
legal contest, take it as high in “the courts as they 
will, is much with the Fundamentalist, because he 
is in the majority, and the majority in law is su- 
preme. The spirit of the majority, we believe, will 

(Continued on page 758) 


“World Future Bright,” Says Theodore Collier 


Interview with Brown University historian, who looks ahead 


Sorta, June 20. 

“—PHE PROSPECTS of the world are 

better since the Great War than they 
were before it,’ said Theodore Collier, 
professor of history in Brown University, 
to the European correspondent of THE 
Reeister. Mr. Collier, with Mrs. Collier, 
was seated in his room at the Hotel Bul- 
garie. “I answer your question thus be- 
eause the world has had a woeful experi- 
ence with its recourse to war to settle a 
great question. It will not fail to exhaust 
every means of avoiding war to settle 
the next great question. It will not leave 
any resource of diplomacy untried before 
it draws the sword to cut any Gordian 
knot. A new trend in world affairs has 
come with the new order of things. The 
world now leans to co-operation instead 
of suspicion and hostile interaction. 

“We have already seen great results in 
the direction of reconstruction achieved 
by the agency of the League of Nations. 
The League, which like all human things, 
is by no means perfect, has done wonders 
for Austria, for Hungary, and for Ger- 
many. It has demonstrated its power to 
achieve, its ability to avert cause of fric- 
tion leading to war. I consider the League 
of Nations the greatest contribution to 
the machinery of the world’s civilization, 
despite its imperfections. Instead of hav- 
ing many separate conferences to avert 
wars, we have one world-conference in 
continuous session. Animated by the 
proper spirit, I don’t see why that con- 
tinuous conference cannot serve the pur- 
pose of the separate conferences, sum- 
moned from time to time to deal with 
this or that question. 


WOODROW WILSON’S WORK may be 
incomplete, as works of men are incom- 
plete. But the League of Nations contains 
the big idea which the world had been 
awaiting for centuries. It took the big- 
gest war the world ever had fought 
to bring that idea to fruition. What I 
am expecting is a gradual extension of 
the League’s activities to cover all points 
of international contact, all differences be- 
tween nations. I expect great things from 
the League of Nations in this part of the 
world, the Balkans. 

“T expect that the time will come when 
the League of Nations will stretch a hand 
from Vienna, Budapest, Berlin, to Sofia, 
and relieve Bulgaria of its burdens. You 
tell me that poverty is one of the principle 
difficulties in this little country, and that 
it cannot rehabilitate itself after the war 
unless it receives financial aid from 
abroad. 

“Well, I do not see why that aid should 
not come,—why Bulgaria should not re- 
ceive a loan, as Austria, Hungary, and 
now Germany have already received them. 
I regard these people as industrious, en- 
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terprising, and in many other ways as 
material amply worth while. .The world 
cannot afford to lose the useful co-opera- 
tion of the Bulgarian people by methods 
of collecting reparations, occupational ex- 
penses, and payments in kind which are 
unintelligent, lacking in foresight and in 
constructive thought. The world should 
not withhold its intelligent aid to Bulgaria 
too long. 

“The world needs a restored Germany 
a Germany that shall contribute to its 


IN THE NEWS 


Keystone Photograph 
HARRY A. GARFIELD 


He conceived in 1913 the idea of an Institute 
of Politics, in which people of large affairs, 
including United States officials, professors, 
lecturers, writers, editors, officers of the Army 
and ‘the Navy, and others, might gather to 
hear celebrated world leaders and interpreters 
on the problems of the nations. After the 
Great War, in the summer of 1921, the first 
meeting was held in Williamstown. Mass., the 
Seat of Williams College, of which Dr. Gar- 
field is president. Lord Bryce was one of the 
leading lecturers that year. In succeeding ses- 
sions, noted men have come from’ Europe, 
South America, and Asia, and distinguished 
American scholars have conducted round tables 
of study covering virtually all the great prob- 
lems on the globe. The fifth session began 
July 23, to continue to August 22 


sum total of chemistry, of manufactures, 
of food. We cannot afford to have a Ger- 
many crippled, a Germany incapacitated, 
a Germany deprived of creative power. 
The League of Nations has addressed it- 
self to the problem of restoring Germany’s 
power to create. I hope that process will 
continue until we have accomplished the 
complete restoration of Germany as a 
creative power. ; 

“What the League of Nations is doing 
in Central and Eastern Europe is typical 
of its work and its spirit. The tendeney 
toward co-operation is a universal move- 


ment, a world-movement. We want its 
application to be broader and broader, 
until it includes every nation on earth. 
We all know the results of centrifugal 
action in international affairs. We have — 
suffered the punishment of our failure 
to act together for the common good, 
Mankind has had plenty of opportunity to 
realize that a repetition of the events of 
the World War will lead to a duplication 
of its punishment. And the world does 
not want another such punishment as the 
one that resulted from the Great War. 
Having trod the diverging paths and fol- 
lowed the divergent interests of the period 
before the war, it now confronts the new 
era, in which co-operation will take the 
place of strife, common action the place 
of diverse aims and conflicting purposes.” 

“What do you think, Mr. Collier, of the 
effects of the abuse of minorities upon 
universal peace?” I asked the professor 
from Brown University. 


“THEY ARE UNFAVORABLE, of 
course,” said Professor Collier. “To the 
question of the treatment. of minorities, 
the world should direct its conscien- 
tious attention, through the League of Na- 
tions as an organized expression of the 
world’s conscience. The time has gone 
by when it was either wise or practicable 
to destroy a minority—racially, I mean 


| —because it is a minority. The treatment 


of minorities constitutes the acid test of 
the power or the right of any majority 
to govern. The acid test of the moral 
and legal power of the League of Nations 
lies in the treatment of minorities handed 
to this or to that power as the result of 
war. The violation of the human rights 
of minorities indicates a state of affairs 
essentially wrong. Neighboring states es- 
pecially will find it difficult to pursue a 
policy of neighborly conduct when they 
realize that their stock is improperly 
treated in the adjoining territory. 
“For the achievement of its noble pur- 
poses, the League of Nations should take 
oppressed minorities under its protection, ' 
and defend their rights by its own in- 
dependent agencies. Of course, care should 
be always taken not to impinge upon 
the sovereignty of the involved state. 
But the League of Nations should take 
care of minorities, to the full extent 
of their rights of language, schools, and 
churches. The United States has shown 
what can be done in that direction with- 
out sacrificing a single principle of sover- 
eignty. : : 
“I am convinced that the spirit of the 
new time will be largely dominated by this 
spirit of common, in place of conflicting, 
action,—co-operation in place of divergent 
policies. That, sir, is my conception of 
the spirit of the New Age, carried. out 
by its sons and daughters.”. Te 
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* Dayton, TENN., July 20, 1925. 
[Special Letter to Ton CHRISTIAN RuGISTER] 


J LIKE the people of Dayton, Tennessee. 
4 They have been much misunderstood 
d much maligned. They have also been 
terribly misled by one William Jennings 
Bryan, and some of them are beginning 
to find it out. 

_ The reason why most*Tennesseans are 

Fundamentalists in religion is simply be- 

cause they haven’t had a chance to learn. 
anything about liberal religion. It ill 
‘behooves any Unitarian to hold up his 
hands in intellectual horror at the reli- 
gious conditions in this State revealed by 
_ the Scopes trial, as long as we Unitarians 
_ continue to refuse the challenge of the 

_ situation. . 

_ The most that these people know about 
Unitarianism is what has been told them 

_ by those who are prejudiced against us. 
if ‘The preachers have told their parishioners 
that Unitarians are infidels and worse. 
_ Persistently they have reiterated that any 

g one who believes in evolution does not 
believe in God, immortality, or even 

- morality. 

w In one short week. in Dayton, I have 
noted a remarkable change in the attitude 
of the people. 

_ Shortly after I arrived, I was asked by 
Rey. Howard Gale Byrd, minister of the 

_ First Methodist Church (North), to 

preach from his pulpit on the following 
Sunday morning. This was when the trial 
had hardly started. Feeling was running 
high, and it was not to be wondered at 
that Mr. Byrd’s congregation protested. 

A delegation visited him on Saturday eve- 

ning and threatened to break up the 
ehurch unless he withdrew the invitation. 
Mr. Byrd stood firm. He held that he 
had extended the courtesy of the pulpit 
to a brother minister and that he was 
_ professionally bound to make good his 
offer. 
+ 


When I heard how matters stood, I 

withdrew immediately my acceptance of 
his invitation, but he was so disturbed by 
the attitude of his people that he decided 
to leave the church at once. 
He said to me that he had been preach- 
ing evolution to his people right along, 
but had not used the word, preferring to 
eall it growth. 

In fact, Mr. Byrd’s invitation to a Uni- 
tarian to preach from his pulpit was but 
the last straw, for he was indirectly re- 
, sponsible for the whole Scopes trial. It 
was under his preaching that Dr. George 
naenaag was inspired to protest against 
the state anti-evolution law by arranging 
for the arrest of Mr. Scopes in order to 
make a test case. - 

a . on was buzzing with excitement 
; night when it became known 
“Mr. Byrd’s congregation had 
ened him because of his invitation. 
been announced that Mr. Bryan 
reach Sunday afternoon in the 
use yard. It was obviously un- 
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fair that Mr. Bryan, the most conspicuous 
lawyer for the prosecution, should preach 
in the very shadow of the court-house 
where a trial was being held in which Mr. 
Bryan’s religion was the main issue. 

Consequently Dr. Rappleyea determined 
that if Mr. Bryan were to preach in the 
afternoon, an evolutionist minister should 
preach in the evening. He came to me 
and said that inasmuch as I had been 
barred from his church in the morning, 
he wished me to preach on the court- 
house lawn in the evening. It seemed an 
opportunity to let the Tennesseans know 
that a person could believe in both God 
and evolution, so I consented, provided 
he would make the proper arrangements 
with the authorities. 


+ 


Dr. Rappleyea had little difficulty in 
arranging for the evening meeting inas- 
much as the Rhea County judge was one 
of the lawyers for the prosecution and 
could hardly refuse the request without 
laying himself open to an embarrassing 
charge of favoritism. Indeed, the author- 
ities co-operated in a very fine way. 

The reporters desired an abstract. of my 
sermon in advance; and as I handed it 
to them, I remarked that the possession 
of it would probably make their attend- 
ance unnecessary. One of them replied 
that they would _be there all right, as 
there was much more likelihood of an 
accident in the evening service than there 
was in the afternoon. 

With this comforting statement in mind, 
and with visions of vegetable applause, I 
proceeded to the evening session. Mr. 
Bryan had spoken to a great crowd in 
the afternoon, but their interest had been 
singularly fitful. “Why should they lis- 
ten,” some one remarked, “when they 
have heard it all before?’ Indeed, his 
address was a compilation of his well- 
known sermons on “The Prodigal Son” 
and “The Prince of Peace.” It was very 
obvious that, both mentally and vocally, 
Mr. Bryan is losing his power. Before 
he had finished, many of his audience 
had wandered away. 

In the evening, the crowd was much 
smaller, and seemed ill at ease. Many of 
them were Fundamentalists, and evidently 
were doing a very bold thing to listen 
to an evolutionist preacher. Their curi- 
osity held them, however, and they were 
yery respectful. The following is the 
introduction and outline of the sermon 
which I preached: 

“IT am glad to have this privilege of 
preaching here in God’s great out-of-doors. 
The groves were God’s first temples and 
man’s first places of worship. The trunks 
of the trees are the pillars of this temple, 
and by their upward-reaching branches 
our eyes and our hearts are led to the 
great blue dome of the overarching sky. 
All men on the earth are in this temple 
and we are all, whatever our creeds, wor- 
shipers of the same great God of all. 

“Therefore when I was excluded from 
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Declining a Methodist pulpit, he preaches on the lawn 


one of the churches of this town this 
morning, and not permitted to preach be- 
cause of the prejudice of the congregation 
against my kind of religion, I was not 
left without a place to preach. I do not 
feel badly about it and I certainly do not 
hate my orthodox opponents. I agree 
with Edwin Markham, who said,— 


He drew a circle to shut me out,— 
Heretic, rebel, a thing to flout; 

But Love and I had the wit to win,— 
We drew a circle which took him in. 


“You see, the trouble with certain reli- 
gious people is that they condemn other 
religions without knowing anything about 
them. Consequently, I am going to give 
those who have never heard what liberals 
and progressives in religion really believe 
a chance to hear it to-night. You may 
have heard what we don’t believe, for 
some of us talk too much about that side 
of it. But it is the constructive side that 
is important, after all, so I ask your un- 
prejudiced attention while I tell you some 
beliefs which are very dear to my heart. 

“Let me give you my text: ‘And now 
abideth faith, hope, love, these three; but 
the greatest of these is love.—1 Corinthi- 
ans xiii. 13. 

“The four points of my belief are these: 

“T believe in Jesus, in the Bible, in 
God, and in Man. 3 

“Bach of these I shall relate to my text 
as we proceed, and will endeavor to show 
why a progressive in religion believes in 
these great doctrines and how he believes 
in them. 

“T believe in Jesus because he was 
himself a great progressive. He said, ‘Ye 
have heard that it was said to them of 
old time, but I say unto you this.’ 

“IT believe in the Bible, because it is 
the record of the progress of a great race 
in the search for God. 

“I believe in God, for he has been the 
great force and power behind all progress. 

“Finally, I believe in Man, because of 
his eternal inner urge toward progress 
and growth. Some one has said that 


human nature never changes, but a wiser 


man has said that it is human nature to 
change. 
+ 


“If we have faith in man and believe 
in him, if we have hope of his growth 
upward and onward forever, and above 
all if we act in the spirit of love toward 
him, all our problems will gradually be 
solved by Paul’s great formula,—faith, 
hope, and love; and the greatest of these 
is love.” 


There was only one interruption during 
the address, and it was promptly hushed 
by those in the vicinity of the heckler. 
The police were very much in evidence, 
ready to handle any disturbers. <A spirit 
of fair play seemed to animate the audi- 
ence. There was also a very noticeable 
interest in listening to new doctrine. 

After the sermon, the audience walked 
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away quietly, seemingly rather puzzled. 
The reporter for the London Daily News 
told Mrs. Potter that he had heard two 
Tennesseans talking earnestly together. 
One of them said, “Well, he don’t need 
no convertin’, anyhow.” 

I was much interested to note that two 
tall mountain lads of about eighteen years 
of age were waiting after the service, evi- 
dently desiring to talk with me. Before 
a watching ring of their neighbors and 
relatives, they did a very brave thing. 
They came firmly up to me and shook 
hands with the “infidel” preacher and 
said quietly, “Mister, we liked what you 
said.” Those six words amply repaid me 
for the long trip to Dayton and the week 
of insufferable heat. 

The fair-mindedness of the people was 
exhibited in a surprising fashion later in 
the week. In the heat of the crowded 
court room, Mr. Bryan made a sixty-five 
minute speech. It was applauded, con- 
trary to the oft-repeated orders of the 
judge. But when Dudley Field Malone 
answered Mr. Bryan in a fiery twenty- 
five minute reply, the court room rang 
with applause, three times as loud and 
long as that accorded the Great Commoner. 
The Chief of Police said immediately 
afterward to one of his uniformed officers, 
“Why didn’t you applaud?” The answer 
came immediately, “What did you think 
I was doing when I banged on the table 
with my billy,—rapping for order?” 

The Fundamentalists themselves ap- 
plauded Mr. Malone because he pleaded 
for truth, justice, and liberty, and they 
really believe in those real fundamentals, 
save when Mr. Bryan has them under a 
spell of fearful superstition. 

The occurrence which finally convinced 
me that the strength of Fundamentalism 
in Tennessee will depart as soon as they 
learn of a more rational belief came 
toward the end of the week. 

A lawyer from a town eighteen miles 
north of Dayton approached me in the 
court room and asked me to come to his 
town the next Sunday and preach. ‘I 
asked him what church he went to. He 
said that it was the Methodist South. 

“Then,” I said, “you must be a Funda- 
_Inentalist; and what do you want of a 
liberal like me preaching in your town?” 

“Yes,” he said, “we are all Funda- 
mentalists in our town; but we would 
like to hear the other side of this thing 
so we can make a fair judgment.” 

It is extremely significant that the 
prosecution, led by Mr. Bryan, fought 
vigorously against the introduction of evi- 
dence by the evolutionists. He knows 
very well that the people want to hear 
both sides, but he doesn’t want them to 
listen to heresy. It will be found, I 
think, that Mr. Bryan has lost his hold on 
these people by refusing to let the other 
side present their evidence to the jurors. 
There is a feeling among his own sup- 
porters that he wasn’t a good sport. 

I like the people of Tennessee. They 
have good brains, but they haven’t been 
given a chance to use them. Sooner or 
later there will be a religious revolution in 
the South. 

Will Unitarians give them a chance to 
hear “the other side of this thing”? 
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Fundamentalism in Politics 


Anti-Evolution Amendments in the Constitution 


The Boston American on July 20 
sounded a warning which cannot be too 
often repeated, and which is backed with 
a few facts about voting strength. The 
American said essentially the same thing 
about the relative strength of the con- 
servatives and liberals which THe REcis- 
TER has been saying ever since its first 
offensive against the Fundamentalists in 
1922. The text of the editorial follows: 


The most absurd thing that ever 
enlisted sincere support in America is 
this proposition to put an anti-evolution 
amendment into the Federal Constitution. 

However, its absurdity is no obstacle to 
its success, for it is a popular absurdity 
and soon it could descend upon Washing- 
ton, a militant absurdity, commanding 
statesmen who are, first of all, candidates 
for re-election, to pass the Congressional 
resolution, referring the anti-evolution 
amendment to the States for their ratifi- 
eation. 

And, regardless of the absurdity of the 
thing, Congress would refer it to the 
States if Congress thought the majority 
back home were for it! 

It is not hard to see that it would be 
much easier to put such an amendment 
into the Federal Constitution than it was 
to add the prohibition amendment! 

In the latter case, there was the power- 
ful, compact, wealthy opposition of the 
liquor traffic with its many entwined in- 
fluences, but in this evolution struggle 
there would be only an unorganized op- 
position—only the elusive hosts which do 
battle for ideals. 

The great majority of the voters of 
America would cast aside such an un- 
American proposal, if some power could 
assemble them and make them hold still 
long enough to understand what it is 
all about, but the American voters -refuse 
to pay attention to public issues until the 
determination of such issues has invaded 
their lives, and then it is too late. 

And, while it may not be complimentary 
to ourselves to say it, the people of the 
United States were more concerned about 
the right to take a drink of liquor than 
they are now concerned about the right 
to worship God according to the dictates 
of their own consciences. 

So much for the perfectly manifest prop- 
osition that the opposition to an anti- 
evolution amendment would be weaker 
than was the opposition to the prohibition 
amendment. 

Now let us look at the perfectly obvious 
potential power of the anti-evolutionists. 
First of all, they would have practically 
all of that organization which captained 
the hosts of prohibition—the Anti-Saloon 
League—and nobody ever saw a more 
effective instrument for crystallizing a 
sentiment and enacting it into organic 
law. 

Without any trouble at all, the Anti- 
Saloon League could be converted into an 
Anti-Monkey League! 

This would prolong the life of a great 
organization which now has but a pre- 


carious existence, and to doubt that this 
organization would accept a new lease on 
life is ridiculous. 

Then behind this compact, shrewdly 
officered, nation-wide organization stands 
another organization which took no part 
in the prohibition fight, for then it was 
not here. 

We refer to the Ku Klux Klan, the 
overwhelming majority of whose members 
would be for an anti-evolution amend- 
ment, heart and soul! 

The Klan would be for it, not only be- 
cause it leans that way, but because such 
a crusade would bind up its wounds and 
halt its declining power. 

And, strange as it may seem, multitudes 
of those who hate the Klan would also 
favor such an anti-evolution amendment— 
those who fear that civilization must 
perish unless we return to old-fashioned 
religion. 

Here we have the situation in a nut- 
shell—those for the anti-evolution amend- 
ment are stronger than were the prohibi- 
tionists, and those against the amendment 
are weaker than were the opponents of 
prohibition ! 

It appeals to the emotions, and the 
emotions are here! 

Those in great cities may scoff at this 
pictured danger, but those in great cities 
have scoffed before, only to awake and 
find that they have been unutterably 
stupid. 


The Cycle of the Year 
MABEL F. BLAKESLEE 


Oh, it is wonderful 

To watch Spring resurrected 

From the cursed clod! 

To watch the green creep o’er the hills 
And o’er the dun gray fields; 

To almost hear the sap sing up 

And waken fat brown baby buds, 

And send them out to drink the light 
Through crinkled lips of green delight! 


Oh, it is wonderful 

To watch the season grow; 

And seeds plump out 

And fruit get round 

And shy young birds hide on the ground! 
To see the tide of life mount high 

In summer’s happy flow! 


Oh, it is wonderful 

To see the consummation of the year; 
To see the body of life ripe 

And waiting for the reaper’s hook; 
To see the demiurge forsake 

The sterile clod; 

To see life sleeping in a seed, 

And soothed by snow and sobbing wind 
As Winter runs his tiny span 

Ere Spring triumphant rules again! 


Oh, it is wonderful to see 

The cycle of the year sweep by— 

To know the seasons rife 

With elemental strife; 

To see earth, like a pendulum, 

Swing surely through the are of Dea 
And back again to Life! > 


UT as for me,” says the Psalmist. 
q He must have been a Unitarian. Let 
the other man think as he will. Let him 
- put his eggs into the basket of his choice. 
He has a perfect right to do so. Other 
things being equal, no one has any busi- 
ness to meddle with his right of free 
choice. By the same token, neither has 
he any business to meddle with another 
man’s freedom of choice. Exercising this 
inviolate right of free choice, he may elect 
to think and act and live in a certain way. 
Well and good. “But as for me’’—in short, 
I propose to demand of him a full measure 
of that same noninterference which I 
grant to him, and to think and act and 
live as I choose, as wholly uninfluenced 
by him as I hope he is uninfluenced by 
me. 
+ 

_ his is an attitude we can all recognize. 

Sometimes we take a degree of pride in 

it. We say it is nobly tolerant. True, it 

is tolerant, but it is the tolerance of 

supreme indifference, which is anything 
but noble. It is the sort of tolerance 

one finds where the various sects of Chris- 
_ tian folk are assumed to be living in their 
several water-tight denominational com- 
partments, without any sort of traffic be- 
tween each other. That is not a lovely 
condition. It is in accord neither with 
the spirit of Christianity nor the spirit 
of the times. 
Approximately one hundred years of 
American Unitarianism have just been 
completed. The natural question arises, 
What have these hundred years accom- 
plished? What has been their result? So 
far as increasing the number of avowed 
Unitarians is concerned, the results are 
negligible. As a distinct fellowship, our 
numerical strength has stayed “about so.” 
Doubtless there has been fluctuation; ac- 
cording to the Year Book, the last ten 
years have witnessed a decided loss. The 
list of churches is now something like 
seventy less than it was in 1914. In all 
probability, some succeeding decade will 
make up for this loss. The point is that 
in numerical strength our Fellowship is 
doing what it always has done, and al- 
Ways will—just about holding its own. If 
numerical growth be the criterion of suc- 
cess, our century of existence hardly justi- 
fies itself. 
F But so far as influencing the quality of 
Christian thinking and Christian living in 
America is concerned, the results of the 
last hundred years are enormous. No 
computation is possible, yet no thinking 
‘Man will deny that every single one of 
our sister denominations has felt our in- 
fluence, and is to-day in healthier condi- 
on, intellectually and spiritually, just 
« ause of our presence in the great Chris- 
family. This influence may have 
n extended unconsciously by us, and 
received either unconsciously or resent- 
ily by them. But it has been real and 

nt. If, therefore, the ability to in- 


CHARLES E. PARK 


NOW 

Dr. Park is one of the “star’ mis- 
sion preachers of the Laymen’s League. 
What he writes is a page from vivid 
experience. It will occur to the 
reader, who follows the appalling 
revelations of religious ignorance, tyr- 
anny, and bitterness which, as seen 
in Dayton, Tennessee, are but sympto- 
matic of the spiritual condition of 
the country as a whole, that with all 
good will to every other denomina- 
tion, and no ingrowing pride in our 
own, which, heaven knows, is slothful 
and inept enough, our day is here; 
and instead of closing up owr churches 
and resting, our equipped ministers 
ought to be sent at once, with proper 
publicity, by the American Unitarian 
Association, to every sizable city in 
the country to speak in public halls 
the meaning of evolution as the most 
spiritual conception of religion which 
has ever blessed mankind. The time is 
NOW. October—too late! 


fluence for the better the common thought 
and common life of American Christianity 
be the eriterion of success, our century of 
existence has amply justified itself. 

In short, a perfectly obvious lesson 
stands out from a calm survey of the 
past hundred years. Our opportunity lies 
not in numbers, but in influence. We shall 
never be a great powerful body, nu- 
merically. It is our function and our des- 
tiny to be the little lumps of leaven that 
leaveneth the whole mass. The sooner we 
accept the lesson, the happier we shall 
be. We suffer an inordinate amount of 
needless disappointment and discourage- 
ment just because we fix our eyes upon 
the impossible hope of numbers, and 
ignore our true and proper opportunity. 
We are like one of those strange little duct- 
less glands in the body whose mysterious 
function is just now engaging the atten- 
tion of physiologists. The gland itself 
grows no larger, yet the whole body sick- 
ens and perishes if the gland fails to dis- 
charge its cleansing and corrective func- 


tion. 
+ 


Here then is our chance. Christianity 
is one—a’ body with many members—a 
unity of many sides and aspects. The 
well-being of the whole is secured only 
where each of its members lays aside 
this exclusive, indifferent, “as for me” 
attitude, and recognizes its correlation to 
the whole and its proper duty to the 
whole. Each one of us needs all the 
rest. And all the rest of Christianity 
needs us. Heretofore this bond of mutual 
dependence between ourselves and the 
rest of Christianity has been at the best 
but casually recognized by us, and grudg- 
ingly acknowledged by the rest. With- 
out undue complacency, we may claim 
that we have exerted an influence on the 


e Done with Our Listless, Haphazard Ways! 


Place and value of missions in denominational work 


rest, but we are bound to admit that it 
has been of a listless and haphazard kind. 
In the Mission activity which we have 
undertaken of recent years, under the 
admirable incentive of the Laymen’s 
League, we have the most successful, the 
best deliberated attempt that we have 
seen in a generation to cultivate our normal 
and proper opportunity. It is an enter- 
prise in which every one of us should take 
pride, and to which all should lend sup- 
port. What it amounts to is simply a 
recognition of our great chance, and a 
earefully planned effort to make all that 
can be made of that chance: to gather up 
our potential influence, to organize it, to 
apply it in well-considered ways at se- 
lected places so as to make it effective. 


oe 


We have been content to exert this in- 
fluence through the aid of printers’ ink. 
But the Mission brings into play some- 
thing far more potent than printers’ ink: 
the contact of personalities, the actual 
presence, the voice, the subtle play of 
sympathy, the warmth of human interest 
and human friendship. When we consider 
the ease with which everybody rushes into 
print these days, and the blizzards of 
pamphlets of all sorts and descriptions by 
which we are habitually snowed under, 
it becomes at best a problematical econ- 
omy to spend money in the further pro- 
duction of such waste-basket fodder. Com- 
pare with this method the effectiveness 
of a well-conducted mission: the prepara- 
tion, the organization of the local parish 
for backing and assistance, the awakening 
of curiosity, the newspaper notices, the 
well-filled church, the very genuine inter- 
est and close attention, the give and take 
of the question period, the invariable ap- 
pearance of whatever real problems and 
perplexities there may exist in people’s 
minds, and the earnest endeavor to meet 
these perplexities in as sympathetic, ear- 
nest, rational, and helpful a way as pos- 
sible,—and there can be no question of the 
vast superiority of the Mission as a means 
of permanently impressing upon human 
minds the very best that we ean boast of 
Christian spirit and helpful influence. 

A new broom sweeps clean, and our 
missionary enterprise partakes of course 
of the nature of a new broom. The work 
is going forward under the impetus of 
novelty. Yet one feels safe in predicting 
that the work will safely survive its 
period of novelty, and find for itself a 
large and permanent place in our field of 
activities. We are seeing more and more 
clearly that this method is the best so 
far discovered for meeting our opportu- 
nity, and for putting into wide and effec- 
tive currency whatever we have to offer 
in the way of valuable influence to Chris- 
tian thought and life. In addition, the 
undertaking has a value to ourselves. 
Nothing clarifies a man’s own thought so 
speedily as the effort to clarify that 
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thought to others. Nothing defines our 
own philosophy of life, assuming that we 
have one, our own spirit and point of 
view and method of spiritual reaction so 
effectively, as the attempt to define these 
things to others. Best of all, nothing 
rectifies our characteristic posture of 
aloofness, and enhances our own human 
interest, our sense of membership -in a 
great common whole of Christian living, 
so speedily and gratefully as this en- 
deavor to reach a common understanding 
with our fellow-Christians. In trying to 
make them understand us, we find it 
necessary to understand them. And we 
discover that they are very much like us: 
that if they happen to disagree with us, 
it is because they have been subjected 
to experiences and influences which would 
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probably have been just as determinative 


for us as they have been for them, had 


they been applied to us. Such a discovery 
always has a chastening effect. It makes 
us humble, human, in the best sense of 
the word, sympathetic. It teaches us to 
put a lesser value upon a strictly de- 
nominational loyalty, and to recognize in- 
stead an infinitely larger and sweeter 
loyalty—the loyalty to a universal Chris- 
tian hope and a common Christian ideal- 
ism. 

It is especially true of us that to seek 
our denominational life is to lose it. That 
is a dangerous tendency which we may 
discover in ourselyes—the tendency to lay 
too great an emphasis upon our denomina- 
tional life, to draw harder and sharper 
the sect lines that divide us from other 
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sects. To do that is to doom ourselves to’ 
a condition of innocuous desuetude. Our 
real hope for the future is to forget our 
denominational identity, and identify our- 
selves just as closely as we can with any 
and all who ¢all themselves children of 
God. 

It is just this that our Mission work 
helps us to do—know people, understand 
them, see the problems of life through 
their eyes, make common cause with them, 
give them the benefit of whatever light 
we think we possess. This is what de- 
nominations are for, and as long as a 
denomination does the thing it exists for, 
it will not need to be guarded and built 
up. It will take care of itself, and will 
find its full and vigorous life of its own 
accord. 


ENGLAND IN 1925 


Social changes democratic, but religion is reactionary 


O ANY ONE who is interested in de- 

mocracy not just as a form of government 
but as a force to promote human well-being 
and an influence contributing to human 
happiness and efficiency, there is something 
distinctly exhilarating about the social and 
political transformations that are going on 
in England. The old trappings remain, but 
vast changes are in process. The election 
last year of a Conservative government may 
appear to be a reaction, but the fact is that 
the so-called Conservative government has 
adopted the old Disraeli expedient of stealing 
the Liberal thunder and cutting the issues 
out from under opponents. It is very 
difficult for the Liberal and Labor Members 
of Parliament to criticize and assail the 
domestic policies of the Government for 
they would often find themselves attacking 
the policies they have themselves heretofore 
advocated. When I was in London the 
leaders of “His Majesty’s Opposition” were 
reduced to trying to make issues out of one 
of the Speaker’s rulings—the Speaker is 
himself a Liberal—and out of the practice 
of some members of the Government of 
writing letters or articles for papers and 
periodicals. The pursuit of such small game 
can only make the opposition ridiculous, but 
when a Prime Minister and his Chancellor 
of the Exchequer have bagged your favorite 
policies and made them their own, what is 
one to do? 

In the field of foreign policy there are in- 
deed some opportunities for real and deep 
differences, but even there I suspect that 
the more progressive parties will also soon 
find that their issues have been purloined. 
Let it be remembered that Mr. Baldwin did 
not entrust the Foreign Office to the late 
Lord Curzon who obviously had the first 
claim upon it, if not upon the Prime Minis- 
ter’s place itself. Mr. Baldwin is himself 
primarily a good man of business and the 
Foreign Minister is not one of your auto- 
cratic, heavy-handed believers in the divine 
right of Britishers to rule everything. On 
the contrary he is a.member of one of the 


- 


SAMUEL A. ELIOT 


strong Unitarian families from the manu- 
facturing Midlands—a man temperamentally 
open minded, guided not just by self-interest 
or precedent but by reason and conscience. 
We may expect to see a British foreign policy 
which will gradually adapt and adopt most 
of the excellent measures which we associate 
with the foreign program of the Labor party, 
and be a real help and influence in the sta- 
bilization of Europe. Mr. Churchill’s re- 
markable success in putting England again 
on the gold basis will, if I mistake not, be 
matched within a reasonable period by Mr. 
Chamberlain’s success in reaching friendly 
agreements about the vexed issues of Europe. 

Now I profoundly believe that Liberalism 
in both Church and State is the salt that 
preserves our moral and social and religious 
well-being. It is our essential protection 
against the oligarchic or autocratic ideas 
that -would allow certain elements in the 
community, whether called an aristocracy 
or a proletariat, to assume and exercise 
special rights and privileges. I believe with 
Mr. Strachey that ‘Liberalism is a necessity 
for every aggregation of men which desires 
to remain healthy and united.” But one 
wonders if the principles of Liberalism have 
not now so far prevailed as to make the 
revival of the old Liberal party in Great 
Britain very difficult. There are still millions 
of loyal members of the party, but no thought- 
ful observer can fail to discover that new 
alignments are taking place. Have the Con- 
servatives, partly because of the fact that 
they have absorbed a considerable section 
of the Liberal party and adopted their views, 


made the survival of a distinet Liberal party. 


no longer essential? Are the conservative 
Liberals and the liberal Conservatives going 
to get together to fight reactionary Toryism 
on the one hand and revolutionary socialism 
on the other? In the By-Election that was 
being contested while I was in England, the 
manifestoes of the so-called Conservative 
and Radical candidates and the speeches of 
their supporters were alike candid announce- 
ments of genuine Liberal principles, progres- 


sive, humane, inclusive, and democratic. 
Who the old Tories could vote for was a 
puzzle. 

The point is that the old British system 
‘of caste and privilege is being broken to 
pieces by the forces of democracy. We are 
witnessing the emancipation of a people from 
imprisoning traditions and from artificial 
injustices. That revolution had indeed 
begun before the war. When I was in Eng- 
-land in 1918 the signs were unmistakable. 
Already significant educational movements 
were in progress; the great City Universities 
were multiplying in number and importance, 
securing vast endowments and opening every 
branch of the higher education to young 
people of all conditions. The big landed 
estates were already beginning to break up, 
a process, of course, expedited by the tre- 
mendous taxation that they are now called 
upon to bear, but “Land Reform” is not just 
a post-war measure, it is a part of the larger 
revolution. If now we hear more about the 
“Levy on Capital’ and the abolition of 
primogeniture and entail, it is only because 


_ the battles for suffrage, for education and 


for the protection of the poor and helpless 
are so largely won that the minds of Radical 
leaders naturally turn to fresh fields. 

Of course there is an element of pathos in 
these changes. The sale of the great estates 
means the decline of certain very delightful 

‘habits of English social life. The rise of the 
great City Universities may mean in the long 
run a certain loss of prestige for Oxford and 
Cambridge. The old Universities may some- 
time become just lovely ivy-clad sepulchers 
supporting on their endowments bands of 
more or less fossilized scholars. The beautiful 
Cathedrals are splendid national monuments, 
but they no longer represent vital influences 
in the national life. Too often they are just 
nests for decorative ecclesiastics and their 
services are increasingly unreal and disre- — 
garded. The decay of an hereditary and 
landed aristocracy is acco’ ied by some 
sad experiences, but I do not a ee 
the real aristocracy of intellect and ster 
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aying. On the contrary, the new 
reforms are often most effectively advocated 
and led by the representatives of the old 
aristocratic families, who are again display- 
ing the splendid virtues of their class—a 
singularly high-minded and unselfish patri- 
otism and a keen sense of social responsibility. 
I believe that out of the economic disturb- 
ances and the social unrest there is rising a 
_ New Britain, where the reproach of an arti- 
ficial social classification will no longer hold, 
_ where the fearful contrasts of rich and poor 
will no longer obtain, where every man will 
have a fair chance in life, where well-being 
and healthy comfort will abound, where 
education will be within the reach of all, and 


fruits of his labor in accordance with his 
industry, ability, and character. Is not that 
the realization of true Democracy? 

But I did not mean to write of just the 
_ political and social tendencies of the hour. 
What of the religious situation? That is 
not a difficult diagnosis. In the Church of 


_ the dominant influences. No one knows if 
the Anglo-Catholics are actually in a major- 
ity, but at least theyy form an earnest and 
compact minority. They know what they 
want and they get it. Bishop Barnes and 
Bishop Henson and Dean Inge still hold 

_ important posts and preach and print ‘‘Out- 
spoken Essays,” but both the number and 
_ the influence of the-Broad Churchmen stead- 
ily diminishes. The learned essays and con- 
 vincing arguments of the Modernist Church- 
men are vitiated by their compromising 
_ position. They continue to repeat the creeds, 
while at the same time denying their validity 
or reading into them strange meanings. One 

| cannot expect to retain the respect and con- 
_ fidence of sensible people when, in the public 
* profession of faith, one asserts that the 
earth is flat, and then in a brilliant footnote 
proves that it is really round. The Anglican 
modernists insist_on trying to patch up the 
ancient creeds and make them fit modern 
conditions, but the patch does not match 
the original garment and the garment itself 
is outgrown. Just now a considerable body 
of clergymen has issued a new “Call to 
Action,” and they urge the Bishops to resist 

_ the constantly growing power of the Anglo- 
_ Catholics. They point out, what indeed 
_ the most casual visitor can see, the steady 
_ adoption in the Cathedrals and in many 
_ parish churches of those exaggerations of 
~ form and ritual which are the expression of 
the sacerdotal and sacramental ideas from 
which Protestantism was supposed to have 
| delivered the English people. Saints’ Days 
multiply, the Mass is celebrated, there are 
-processionals and genuflexions and incense 
and holy water and regalia galore. It is all 
perfectly unreal to my mind and spirit, but 
_I see no reason to believe that either Modern- 
ist “Reviews” or Protestant ‘Calls to 
paption”’ are going to retard the movement 


“century. Anglicanter o%0: 
Mediavalism and is steadily “recruiting the 
Roman Catholic Churches with sincere 


of the most futile movements in 
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but they reach no results. It is conceivable 
that Non-Conformists and Anglicans might 
get together theologically but the Non- 
Conformists cannot, without a complete 
surrender, agree that their ministers have 
never been ministers at all, and that they 
cannot become ministers until some Bishop 
has laid hands upon them. It seems possible 
in these days for people to accept for the 
sake of harmony any and all kinds of creedal 
formulas, for, except among Unitarians and 
Quakers, the pretense of individual inter- 
pretation is everywhere winked at, but 
reunion upon the sacerdotal assumptions of 
the Anglicans is neither desirable nor possible; 
and so long as the Established Church refuses 
to acknowledge the validity of non-Episcopal 
ordination the conferences might as well 
cease. 

There is not the slightest indication that 
the changes going on in the field of political 
activity, whereby the conservatives are 
adopting the liberal principles and absorbing 
a considerable part of the liberal constituency, 
is to have any analogy in religious and 
ecclesiastical relations. Of course there are 
individual ministers, among both the Angli- 
cans and the Non-Conformists, who are 
outspokenly liberal; and there are a few con- 
gregations that have abolished dogmatic 
tests of membership and adopted forms of 
worship which are not embarrassing to 
liberals. The dominant influences in the 


religious life of England are, however, re- 
actionary. There is no distinct Funda- 
mentalist issue, but the reason for that is 
that the peril of liberalism is not imminent. 
It is not sufficiently recognized that the 
Fundamentalist movement in America has 
been caused by the tremendous advance of 
liberalism in all the Christian Churches. 
The reactionaries in America have been 
forced by the success of the progressives and 
the rapid spread of liberal principles to 
organize and to adopt aggressive methods. 
No such condition or prospect exists in 
England and there is, therefore, no sufficient 
cause for a Fundamentalist movement. The 
Conservatives are in command of the situ- 
ation. They are not unaware of the fact that 
there is constant and great defection among 
their adherents, and that the ranks of Roman 
or Anglo-Catholicism on the one hand and of 
secularism and paganism on the other hand 
are being largely recruited from the natural - 
constituency of the orthodox churches, but 
this obvious fact does not seem to suggest 
any change in method or outlook, but only 
new emphasis on the old and outworn dog- 
mas and the perpetuation of conventional 
habits which have lost meaning and reality. 

Obviously the duty of the avowedly liberal 
churches is plain. The fight for a spiritual 
interpretation of Christianity and for a 
reasonable and practical religious faith must 
be pressed on every front. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


The Name! 


To the Editor of THr CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


The injury to the Unitarian cause, 
through Unitarian churches not using the 
Unitarian name was illustrated in the 
wideiy published accounts. of the recent 
visit of President Coolidge to the Unita- 
rian Church of Quincy, Mass., in the 
basement of which are buried the remains 
of John Adams and John Quincy Adams. 

Thousands of newspapers throughout 
the United States described the visit of 
the President and recounted the interest- 
ing fact of two distinguished presidents 
of the past having been buried in a single 
chureh, but in these descriptions the 
chureh is mentioned not as the Unitarian 
Church of Quincy but as the First Parish 
Church. 

If this church had been named the Uni- 
tarian Church of Quincy, instead of the 
First Parish Church, what a degree of 
favorable publicity would have been given 
to Unitarianism, in this instance, both in 
the visit of a President of the United 
States and in publishing to the whole 
country the fact that two of the revered 
presidents of the past, John Adams and 
John Quincy Adams were Unitarians and 
are buried in a Unitarian church. 

Does not the above illustrate a weak- 
ness in such names as “The First Parish 
Church,” “The Congregational Society,” 
“All Souls Church,’ ete.? 

If these churches are Unitarian, and 
there are many having such rather mean- 
ingless appellations, why not give to them, 
with dignity and pride, the noble name 
Unitarian. WuuraM J. Boron, 


Treasurer, Unitarian bi: 
POUGHKEEPSIE, N.Y. 


Counsel for the Defense 
To the HBditor of TH CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


Referring to the editorial in the July 
9 issue of THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER with 
regard to the evolution trial at Dayton, 
Tenn., I regret to notice your remark that 
“Darrow has not the least interest in 
religion.” 

At this time of the year, many of the 
Unitarian clergymen are enjoying their 
vacation and taking their rest, while Mr. 
Darrow is laboring in the city of Dayton, 
‘Tenn., keeping cool as well as he can 
with a fan. He is there to try to make 
education safe for the people and, if pos- 
sible, to make religion more sane. 

Under these circumstances, how can it 
be said that Darrow is not interested in 
religion? Surely, it would seem to me 
he is a great deal more interested in reli- 
gion than Unitarian ministers who are 
haying a holiday while this important 
trial is going on in Tennessee. 

It is this kind of unappreciative at- 
titude on the part of religious denomina- 
tions that keeps the majority of think- 
ing people out of the church. 

Lest you may conclude that I am hos- 
tile to religion and therefore support the 
attitude of Mr. Darrow, I wish to state 
that I am and haye been a member of 
the Unitarian Church for over fifteen 
years, and I consider myself a friend of 
religion; but I believe that Mr. Darrow 
can be considered a highly religious man, 
of course not in any orthodox sense, and 
Unitarians should appreciate what men 
of the type of Darrow are doing for civi- 
lization. . 

JOSEPH GOODWILLING, 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa, 


Religion Around the World 


They will Consider How to Put 
Religion to Work in This Life 


Similar to Copeec in purpose and pro- 
cedure, but world-wide in its representa- 
tion, will be the Universal Christian Con- 
ference on Life and Work, meeting in the 
month of August in Stockholm, Sweden. 
Protestant evangelicals, Anglicans, and 
Eastern Orthodox communicants will par- 
ticipate. It is instructive to note that 
among nonparticipants are the Roman 
Catholic and the Southern Baptist (Amer- 
ican) Churches. From America are ex- 
pected 150 delegates, among them Dr. S8. 
Parkes Cadman and Dr. Charles 8. Mac- 
farland, president and general secretary 
respectively of the Federal Council of 
Churches. 

The Conference will not concern itself 
with questions of faith or liturgy, but 
will confine itself to a study of ways and 
means of applying Christianity to social, 
economic, political, and international 
problems throughout the world. En- 
deavors to formulate Christian policies 
will be based largely on the findings of 
commissions that have long been at work 
on these questions. Their studies and the 
conference program fall into six main 
divisions: (1) The church’s obligation in 
view of God’s purpose for the world; (2) 
the church and economic and industrial 
problems; (3) the church and social and 
moral problems; (4) the church and in- 
ternational relations; (5) the church and 
Christian education; (6) methods of co- 
operative and federative efforts by the 
Christian communions. 


One Creed for These Churches? 


Presbyterian and Reformed churches 
throughout the world, since they have 
somewhat similar creedal basis and simi- 
lar ecclesiastical polity, are organized 
into a “Alliance of Reformed Churches 
throughout the World Holding the Pres- 
byterian System.” The General Council 
of the Alliance meets every four years; 
the Eastern and the Western Section meet 
separately at the convenience of their 
constituent churches. 

The General Council recently held its 
quadrennial meeting in Cardiff, Wales. 
Of chief interest to the religious world 
in general was the four-hour discussion 
over the possibility of a common creed 
for all these churches. “BH. T.,” writing 
in the Christian World (London), said 
that the discussion was prompted mainly 
by Americans. The Council decided to 
make the attempt. The Hastern and 
Western Sections are to set up corre- 
sponding committees to investigate and 
report on such a creed in 1929. One creed 
proposed was a diluted orthodox state- 
ment, acknowledging Jesus as the only 
son of God, “through whose life and 
death ... we have forgiveness and eternal 
life,” and finding its ground in “the Di- 
vine redemptive revelation recorded and 
interpreted for us in Holy Scripture.” 

There was much churchly talk at the 
meetings, but the discussions on the whole 
seem to have been insignificant. The 
Christian World correspondent thus con- 


cludes his letter: “I listened in vain in 
any of the speeches for the new word 
that would throw light on some of the 
world’s dark problems and dispel a doubt 
as to the ultimate destiny of civilization.” 


Mr. Scopes Guilty, to Appeal; 
Evolution Bill in Congress? 


The trial of John T. Scopes in Dayton, 
Tenn., came suddenly to an end on July 
21, when by consent of counsel for both 
plaintiff and defendant, the case went to 
the jury. Mr. Scopes was found guilty 
and fined $100. His attorneys will ap- 
peal to the Supreme Court of Tennessee, 
before which the case will be likely to 
come up early in September. This even- 
tuation and other phases of the trial will 
be considered more fully in forthcoming 
articles by Rey. Charles Francis Potter. 

The same day, Walter White, superin- 
tendent of the Rhea County schools and 
prosecutor of Mr. Scopes, was reported 
as saying that Representative W. D. Up- 
shaw of Georgia is to introduce an anti- 
evolution bill into Congress. Mr. White 
announced that he would prepare the bill 
and that it would provide that federal 
aid be withheld from colleges and schools 
teaching theories of evolution. 

Leading scientists in France did not 
regard the Scopes trial as a joke. Promi- 
nent members of the Academy of Science 
issued a formal protest, denouncing the 
Dayton proceedings as not only an at- 
tack on ‘the most prolific acquisition to 
biology in the nineteenth century,” but 
also an “odious” attempt to limit the free- 
dom of thought. Among the signers of 
the protest were Mme. Irene Curie, co- 
discoverer of radium, and Paul Appell, 
rector of the University of Paris. 


Tale of Two Cities 


Because it could not compete success- 
fully with Sunday automobile riding, Sun- 
day newspapers, Sunday sports, motion 
pictures, the radio, and various week-end 
recreations, the Broadway Baptist Church 
in Pawtucket, R.I., has dissolved its con- 
gregation and sold its building. Several 
weeks earlier, however, came this report 
from Corvallis, Ore., seat of the state 
agricultural college: There are no Sunday- 
night moving-picture showings in that city, 
because the manager in charge of all the 
theaters doubts that he could compete suc- 
cessfully with the high type of services 
carried on by the churches for the students. 


Cutting the Speeches 


The first Interdenominational Student 
Conference in America will be held at 
Evanston, Ill., December 29 to January 
1. Speech-making is to be cut to the 
minimum, and students will lead discus- 
sions which will try “to evaluate the 
church as a force working in our social 
order,” and “to determine our opportunity 
for working in and through the church 
to effect this purpose, namely, that of 


Would Ban Remarriage of All 
Divorced Members of Church 


The Sanctity of Marriage Association, 
composed of clerical and lay members of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church, is seek- 
ing to bar absolutely the remarriage of 
divorced persons in that church. It will 
ask the Triennial General Convention, 
meeting at New Orleans, La., in October, 
to repeal the proviso in the canon law 
that permits the remarriage of innocent 
parties in divorces granted for infidelity. 
The canon itself forbids any divorced 
person to remarry, but the exception was 
voted in 1868. 

It is interesting to watch the working 
of the orthodox minds behind this at- 
tempt. Of the seven reasons given by 
the Sanctity of Marriage Association 
against the remarriage of innocent di- 
vorced men and women, four cite the 
Scriptures and the traditions of the early 
and medieval church; the fifth affirms 
that the proviso was illegally adopted ; 
another complains how difficult it is for 
the bishop to distinguish between guilty 
and innocent parties in a divorce; and the 
seventh reason points to the rapid in- 
crease of divorces in this country as the 
natural fruit of “forty-eight codes and 
fifty-two causes for sundering the bond.” 
The major appeal is thus to revelation, 
tradition, church law. 

The repeal of the proviso will no doubt 
be opposed vigorously by those conven- 
tion delegates who are sensible of the in- 
justice that would be visited upon the 
innocent parties in divorce cases. They 
will see little reason in putting both in- 
nocent and guilty under the same ban 
because it is difficult for the bishop to 
judge between them or because the church 
for eighteen hundred years ignored this 
injustice. -Others may argue the need of 
a thorough analysis of the divorce prob- 
lem in all its complex cause-and-effect 
relationships as a basis for any just and 
applicable code. There may be a few 
who will prefer to consult the thoughtful 
and conscientious modern student of hu- 
manity on this problem rather than 
fourth-century traditions. The quarrel of 
liberal minds is not primarily with the 
proposed solution of the problem but with 
the approach to the solution. Such an 
approach to them is Fundamentalism in 
ethics. 

If the Episcopal Church yields to this 
appeal and prohibits the remarriage of 
all divorced persons, will it at the same 
meeting provide for as _ thoroughgoing 
and enforceable means of safeguarding 
its members against ill-advised marriages? 
Have the Episcopal and Roman Catholic 
Churches g quite all they could among 
their people iis gpting the evil which 
they so dogmatically condemn? 


Through the Associated Press comes 
the news from Constantinople that Metro- 
politan Basil of Nica (Isnik) has been 
elected ecumenical patriarch of the Greek 
Orthodox Church to succeed the Patriarch 
Constantinos, who was expelled from Con- 
stantinople by the Turks in January. He 


making Jesus supreme.” will be known as Basil III. wi 
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‘T’°HE HOUR of funerals in Bowendale 
4 was two o’clock in the afternoon. 
This time only varied when relatives who 
lived out of town were expected on the 
Then the hour was advanced 
‘to 2.30. Relatives were coming by train 
to Miss Harmony’s funeral. 

Shortly after noon the cottage at the 
‘end of the lane began to take on a solemn 
aspect. The assistant of undertaker 
Roberts drove into the yard with a load 
of collapsible chairs and distributed them 
through the house. The undertaker fol- 
lowed with the hearse which drew up 
under the willow. Mr. Roberts then in- 
spected the cottage to see that all was 
in readiness, conferred with the two sur- 
viving sisters as to the seating of relatives 
and friends, and adjusted the knot of 
purple erépe on the front door. 
Undertaker Roberts was a man of si- 


lence. He spoke only when there was no 


other way to convey his wishes, preferring 
to indicate his desires by a power of 
silent expression which he had developed 
to an amazing degree. As friends began 
to arrive he pointed them to their places 
with nods and gestures. He answered 
whispered questions in a similar manner, 
sometimes adding smiles or frowns to 
express approval or disapproval. As he 
glided from room to room his tread was 
cautious and catlike. If he found it neces- 
‘sary to remove a chair or close a door 
he did it in utter silence. , 

Due partly to his example, partly to the 
occasion, partly to devotion to the memory 
of the deceased, arriving friends tiptoed 
up the front steps, walked softly to their 
places, and sat down with solemn faces. 
Though the house was filled with people 
when the hour for the service arrived, 
no one would have guessed it, so absolute 
was the stillness. To break that awful 
silence was the task of the minister. To 
himself at least his opening words echoed 
and reverberated through the funereal 
gloom like rolling thunder. The necessity 
was laid on him—and it was not a light 
one—of justifying death, of convincing of 
immortality, of assuaging grief. In the 
instance of so good a woman as Harmony 
Hackett the task was not difficult. Every 
one present knew the exemplary life she 
had lived. But, as sometimes happened, 
when the minister had slight acquaint- 
ance, or when the deceased had been 
known through the community as a per- 
son of sharp practice, tactful approach 
and adroit speech must be brought into 
play. ; 

The minister was usually stationed 
either in the center of a crowded room, 
with the other rooms upstairs and down, 
full of people; or in a hall, and expected 
to send his voice up a winding stairway ; 
the undertaker had informed him that the 
immediate relatives were in a room above. 
This effort to speak consolingly to mourn- 
ing friends whom he could not see, but 
could only guess where they were, at first 

vas rather trying. But practice accus- 
him. 
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LV 
A funeral and a wedding 


EDWARD H. COTTON 


Dr. Choate always gave the best he 
had. When the service was over, virtue 
had gone out of him, and he was not 
himself for the remainder of the day. But 
he had the reputation in Bowendale of 
being especially good at funerals. In von- 
sequence his services were frequently 
sought by bereaved families, beyond the 
confines of his parish, and in other com- 
munities. Since in his estimate each 
funeral required visits preceding and 
following the active service, expenditure 
of time and energy was considerable. 
While he had six weeks’ vacation in the 
summer, not a year in the score he had 
been at Bowendale had passed without 
seeing him recalled by death at least 
once. For his services he expected no 
fee. If one were offered he accepted it 
or not as he judged the family could 
afford one more item added to an already 
heavy expense. While doctors and under- 
takers sent bills, as was proper, the 
thought of attaching a money value to 
his services was repugnant. He knew of 
but one minister who had ever had the 
temerity to send a bill—it was in the 
case of a wealthy family not of that min- 
ister’s parish—and the breach of good 
taste was heralded up and down the 
church as a horrible example of the 
mercenary preacher. 

Dr. Choate’s recompense, as in the pres- 
ent case, was the appreciation of those 
who had loved and lost. With eyes suf- 
fused with tears Faith and Hope said 
they did not know how they could have 
passed through the valley of the shadow 
without his help; and he had given just 
the note of brightness and anticipation 
that Harmony would have wanted. 

But he had scant time for sentiment; 
for at four o’clock he was due to officiate 
at a wedding. The daughter of a leading 
merchant of the town was being married 
to a son of one of the old families. 
While the bride was of his parish, the 
groom was an Episcopalian. A compro- 
mise had been effected whereby Dr. Choate 
was to perform the service using the 
Episcopal ceremony. 

Expense had not been withheld, on the 
part of the bride’s father, Samuel Parker, 
of the firm of Parker and Stockdale, to- 
baeco mechants, to give the young couple 
a proper wedding. 

Dr. Choate returned home from the 
funeral, changed his black tie for a white 
one, forgot as well as he could the grief 
in the house under the willow, and pre- 
pared for the marriage festivity. At the 
Parker home every one was smiling. 
Warmth and glow as from the sun at 
noonday reigned in the house. Flowers 
were there, too, as they had been in the 
little cottage, this time with a message of 
rejoicing. Yet the occasion had a solem- 
nity, too, and the women shed a few tears 
as the two pledged fidelity to each other 
as long as they both should live. 

Then followed the wedding supper when 
mirth was unconfined. Dr. Choate con- 
tributed his share to the joy of the oc- 


easion with well-told stories and a fine 
wit that hurt no one. Strangely enough, 
while his presence was sought at the 
house of mourning it was also sought at 
the house of rejoicing; and the young 
people of Bowendale, whatever the church 
preference, often came to him to be mar- 
ried. 

One of the ushers was Harold Haynes, 
a young man of almost feminine cast of 
countenance. He had a high-pitched voice, 
and always carried a handkerchief of a 
peculiar shade in his breast pocket. Yet 
he was not an effeminate youth; his 
sensitive face expressed masculine habits 
and feelings. Before he had gone away 
to college Harold had been a member of 
Dr. Choate’s Sunday School class, and like 
all the other boys of the class had come 
to respect and esteem the minister. This 
feeling of regard he had carried through 
college and had brought back to Bowen- 
dale. On more than one occasion he had 
earried confidences to Dr. Choate he had 
withheld from his parents. Quite natu- 
rally, therefore, the two fell into conver- 
sation; and as naturally the minister 
talked directly to the young man, as the 
two sat by themselves while the company 
was waiting with what patience it could 
for the bride and groom to descend the 
stairs, equipped for the wedding journey. 
Harold was smoking a cigar. 

“Parker knows good tobacco,” he re- 
marked, removing the cigar from his 
mouth and looking at it. 

“IT have no doubt he brought the best 
he has in his store,” said the minister. 

“You don’t smoke, sir.” 

“No, here, take my cigar. I usually 
accept one when they are passed around, 
and then hand it on to a friend.” 

“Thank you. I wish I didn’t—that is, 
I wish the habit had not taken so tight 
a grip on me. It’s cigarettes in the morn- 
ing, cigars after dinner, a pipe before 
going to bed. Mother is opposed; most 
mothers are. She can be unreasonable, 
too. For instance—I can tell you, Dr. 
Choate—she wants me to stop paying at- 
tention to Rose White, her reason being 
that Rose’s father is a Christian Science 
practitioner.” 

Harold blew smoke into the air, and his 
laugh had a bitter inflection. 

“T know your mother is opposed to 
Christian Science, Harold. But she is 
devoted to you. There is nothing she 
wouldn’t do for you.” 

“Which is exactly the trouble, sir. She 
coddles me. I’m an only son, and she 
lavishes affection on me, which I cannot 
return. I appreciate what she does; she 
is my mother, I do not forget that. 
Only, I wish she was different. She is 
bitter over my liking for Rose. An aunt 
of hers was one of the extreme Christian 
Scientists, and allowed a child to die, 
when medical care would have saved it, 
so mother thinks.” 

“T have known Rose since she was a 
little child,’ mused the minister. “She 
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is a good girl. She is the sort of friend 
you need, Harold.” 

“T know it. She inspires the best in 
me. But—she is a Christian Scientist. 
Yet, you know me, sir; I should hardly 
consider that an obstacle. But, there is 
something else.” 

The young man made a queer grimace. 

“Do you wish to tell me, Harold? You 
know it would not be the first time you 
have spoken and I have advised.” 

“No, I’ve already said more than I in- 
tended. ‘Thank you—there they are.” 

He sprang away, and was soon of the 
merry company which was showering rice 
on the hastening couple who were striv- 
ing to reach the waiting automobile. 
Presently they got to it, climbed in and 
drove off recklessly, pursued by old foot- 
wear. 

Colonel Bowen and the minister walked 
away together. 

“How little they know the future,” 
sighed the Colonel. 

“Yet, how wonderful to be young with 
life before you,” the minister exclaimed. 
“T envy them. I would like to live my 
life over again.” 

“Would you make it different?” 

“T should insert corrections,” Dr. Choate 
responded slowly. “But generally I would 
not change it. Life has grown better and 
richer with each succeeding experience.” 

“Because you have made it so, my dear 
doctor—for others as well as yourself. 
By the way, I saw you talking to Harold 
Haynes. He used to be in your Sunday 
School class, didn’t he?” 

The minister nodded. 

“Well, you better use your influence 
over him. Years ago he got beyond his 
mother. As for his father, he gave him 
an automobile on his last birthday, and 
lets him come and go in the office. What 
can one expect?” 

“T have heard stories of wild riding and 
midnight revels,’ Dr. Choate remarked. 
“My attitude toward Lakeshore pavilion 
where a number of the parties are held 
needs no amplification. As for Harold, 
when he wishes to talk I will listen and 
advise. To do more would be worse than 
useless.” 

“T am glad the Parkers had you per- 
form the ceremony, doctor. I was afraid 
they would call on the Rector. Of course 
you know Parker opposed the stand you 
took in regard to smoking at after-dinner 
speeches.” 

“Yes, he was man enough to come and 
tell me that he thought it interfered 
with personal liberty and good fellow- 
ship.” 

“and the sale of his cigars,’ the 
Colonel added. “When you touch the 
sources of revenue, look out!’ 

“Mr. and Mrs. Parker were hospitality 
itself, to-day, though I half suspect it was 
due in no small measure to daughter 
Grace’s wishes. Grace has always liked 
me.” 

When Dr. Choate reached home he 
handed his wife two envelopes. One en- 
closed five dollars, and had been quietly 
slipped into his hand by the undertaker. 
The other, which the best man at the wed- 
ding had given him, contained twenty- 
five dollars. 

' “We will return the funeral fee, of 
course,” he said. “The other will go to- 
ward Daniel’s education.” 


The Christian Register 


Mob to Follow Makers of “The Next War?” — 


(12) [Jury 30 1925 


Dr. Jordan defines the greater treason 


Dr. David Starr Jordan, honored Uni- 
tarian layman who is chancellor emeritus 
of Leland Stanford University, pays his 
respects to the advocates of more mili- 
tary “preparedness,” the war-maker poli- 
tician, the exploiter of “backward 
peoples,’ and the mob who follows them. 
Common sense and uncommon wisdom are 
packed into his statement which was 
noted by THE REGISTER on the editorial 
page of the Boston, Mass., Herald, under 
title of “If War Should Come.” He says: 


“The common appeal in behalf of mili- 
tary cost in all countries is based on the 
idea of being ready ‘if war should come.’ 
In the words of a recent exponent of that 
notion, ‘Peace is a fragile thing, as fragile 
as a scrap of paper.’ ‘The fragility of 
peace,’ such as it is, a phase to the opera- 
tion of what has been ealled ‘Johnson’s 
law,’ thus stated in 1912, by Dr. Alvin 
Johnson: : 

“‘With expanding and competing na- 
tions war shall consume the fruits of 
progress.’ ! 

“It was a medieval belief that disease, 
pestilence, and all things evil came ‘of 
themselves,’ or as visitations of Provi- 
dence on helpless humanity. The Same 
childish fatalism seems to infest popular 
feeling in all countries, showing visible 
results in Johnson’s law of fear and ‘pre- 
paredness.’ 

“Science is founded on the belief that 
‘nothing comes of itself,’ that every con- 
dition, every incident, has an effective 
cause. Hence such visitations as the yel- 
low fever, the black death, the Bubonic 
plague and their like are traced to their 
sources; in these cases to insect-born 
microbes carried from sick men or sick 
rats to be implanted in the veins of 
healthy people. The causes, once known, 
ean be found and eradicated, a process 
which has saved the lives of countless 
millions. 

“War, the greatest of all human pests, 
must be studied and treated in similar 
fashion. It does not come of itself, but 
its causes are powerful enough to over- 
ride all nations who do: not brace them- 
Selves against it. And the remedy does 
not lie in more war or more armament, 
but in more clearness of vision, honesty 
of purpose, and a more intensive patriot- 
ism—a patriotism of courage and deyo- 
tion, not a lip service on flag-waving 
days. No lover of this country will help 
to plunge his nation into war even in a 
righteous cause, for there are always 
wiser and better ways to settle personal 
or political differences than the ‘trial of 
battle.’ War lets loose all crimes, bank- 
rupting and degrading alike all who take 
part in it. ‘The war to end war’ is a 
faney only, for to end war depends on 
the suppression of its standing incentives. 

“In the war time, even to hope for 
peace is counted as treason. But the 
name treason is better given the efforts 
for war in time of peace. 

“There are in the main five types of 
war makers. First are the militarists, 
who tire of dawdling peace functions. 
When they fire they crave ‘a mark that 
wiggles when it is hit. The gambler’s 


zest for the chance of ‘glory and the 
grave’ is inseparable from the war spirit. 

“Next we have the war-maker politi- 
cian fearing the loss of power, and act- 
ing in accord with Treitschke’s law: ‘For- 
eign war is the swift remedy for all in- 
ternal unrest and lack of patriotism.’ 
Not far behind comes the ‘gray old stra- 
tegist’ ‘scenting from afar the cadaverous 
odor of lucre. Next comes the exploiter 
of ‘backward peoples, who demands for 
protection, the costly terrorism of our 
way. Finally we have the mob which fol- 
lows every band wagon and which is often 
led by hot-blooded and empty-headed 
youth who has yet to learn the real 
meaning of patriotism. 

“Through these elements war comes, 
and people are led or pushed into conflict. 
Every nation at all times needs all the 
patience, virtue, and intelligence it can 
muster’ to keep off the bloody but well 
traveled road which leads to ruin. 

“In any time of international discord 
to go to war is to follow the line of least 
resistance. Every nation is organized 
for war, not one for peace. It requires 
leadership of courage and conscience to 
struggle against the current when the 
test comes. The ‘stream of events’ which 
sweeps on toward war has been in every 
country prepared with diabolical ingenu- 
ity. General Maude, a German war advo- 
eate, speaks of military drill which has 
‘turned half the male population of con- 
tinental Europe to vibrate in harmony 
with war calls.” ‘One needs,’ he says, 
‘only to strike the necessary chords in 
order to evoke a response sufficient to 
overflow any other ethical conception 
which those who have not organized their 
forces beforehand can appeal to.’ 

“War is an acquired vice and one con- 
trary to the natural feelings of humanity. 
As Simon Patten has observed, ‘Peace 
and sympathy are the natural expression 
of our emotions.’ War can never come 
when men are normal and when their 
government is led by wisdom and intel- 
ligence.” ; 


Church Plans Renovation 


The Unitarian Church in Rockland, 
Mass., where Rey. Francis W. Holden is 
minister, is planning to redecorate and to 
install new equipment in the interior of 
the building according to plans submitted 
by Edwin J. Lewis, Jr., architect of Bos- 
ton, Mass. Besides changes in the win- 
dows in the front of the church and the 
erection of a triple-arched screen, there 
will be new pews, a new pulpit, new read- 
ing desk, choir seats, and pulpit furniture. 
The entire interior will be redecorated 
and a new system of lighting installed. 

The work when completed will cost 


about $6,000. The church was built in 


1887 and the contemplated repairs have 
been considered for some time past. It is 
also planned to have several memorial 
features in the changes to be made. A 
new granolithic walk will be built from 
Webster Street to the main church en- 
trance. Ag 
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One Hundred Years of Book Publishing 


‘In 1825, Daniel Appleton moved his general store from Boston to New York. The book 


department grew so rapidly that the general store 


soon became a book store. 


The first pub- 


lication of D. Appleton was a little book, three inches square, called Crumbs from the Mas- 


ter’s Table. 


It was a collection of sentences from the Bible, “doctrinal, practical, 


and experimental.” It 


was issued in a New York of 100,000 inhabitants, two days from Boston, in a country of 6,000,000 people 


which had just begun to spread over the prairies. 


and the company have grown and prospered together. 


Our Debt to Greece and Rome 


DR. THEOPHILE J. MEEK 


By Alfred Mansfield Brooks. 
Its INFLUENCE. By R. M. 


ARCHITECTURE. 

STOICISM AND 
Wenley. 

MyTHOLoey. 

PLATONISM AND ITS 
Edward Taylor. 

RoMAN PrRivATE LIFE AND ITS SURVIVALS. 
By Walton Brooks McDaniel. 

SapPpHO AND HER INFLUENCE. By David M. 
Robinson. All published by Marshall Jones 
Company, Boston. 

It surely was a happy inspiration that 
prompted the publication of the series of 
popular handbooks, “Our Debt to Greece 
and Rome.” They keep appearing with 
surprising regularity. The six latest are 
listed above. For its purpose, the volume 
on architecture could not be better done. 
It has an admirable introduction by 
Sir Reginald Blomfield, which is every- 
thing that an introduction ought to be. It 
gives in brief review the contents of the 
book and does this in such a way as to 
stimulate the reader to read the whole. 
The book itself is admirably arranged. 
After a brief discussion of the essential 
character of architecture, there follows an 
account of Greek architecture at its best, 
then its development into Hellenistic art, 
which in turn became the transition link 
to the architecture of Imperial Rome. At 
first, Greek art suffered in Roman hands; 
but eventually Rome, too, made her con- 
tribution, a contribution as vital as that 
of Greece herself, and as individual and 
original. The Greek was the architect of 
imaginative, mystic mind; the Roman was 
the practical builder, whose use of the 
arch and vault opened up vast possibilities 
of construction in his own and later ages. 
What the author has tried to do has been 
to give us a glimpse into the essential 
spirit of architecture as it was revealed 
in Greece and Rome to the end, not that 
we should slavishly imitate it, but rather 
eateh its spirit and work out our own ex- 
pression of it. 

The volume on Stoicism is scarcely so 
well done. The author lacks somewhat in 
_ clarity and simplicity of style, and is not 


By Jane Ellen Harrison 
INFLUENCE. By Alfred 


as conerete as he might be. He takes 
_ much for granted and forgets ofttimes _ 


he is writing more for the lay reader 
the specialist. After a brief intro- 
Chapter I, the second chapter pre- 


sents us with the story of Stoicism, its 
origin and history in Greece, in the Hel- 
lenistic world, and in Rome. Then follows 
a discussion of some Stoic dogmas, and 
the last chapter has to do with the infiu- 
ence of Stoicism in later ages. Wenley is 
surely not far wrong in regarding Stoicism 
as one of the five formative heritages be- 
queathed to western civilization by the 
ancient world, and he who would under- 
stand the life of the present must know 
its roots in the past. In the bibliography, 
besides Case’s Evolution of Early Chris- 
tianity, mention should have been made of 
his more recent and highly suggestive vol- 
ume, Social Origins of Christianity. 

What Miss Harrison writes is always 
interesting and thought-provoking, al- 
though one may not always agree with it. 
The present volume was supposed to in- 
clude Roman as well as Greek mythology, 
but the former is quickly disposed of. 
What passes under that name “is only 
Greek mythology transplanted and trans- 
formed into a Roman medium.’ Hence 
only Greek mythology is discussed, and 
that in the author’s own way. Miss Har- 
rison is not treating Greek mythology so 
much as its contribution, and this she be- 
lieves to be twofold: a heritage of match- 
less imagery, and the release of the human 
spirit in part at least from the baneful 
obsession of fear. 
she discusses briefly certain of the gods 
and the stories that grew up about them. 
The gods did not actually exist. “It is 
not the god who creates the worshipers. 
It is the worshipers who in their own 
image create, project, the image of God.” 
The gods, then, and the stories about them, 
reflect the life of the people—their activ- 
ities, their hopes, their fears, their aspira- 
tions. To the eternal credit of Greece, 
she quickly outgrew her early crudity; 
and her mythology, no less than other 
things, shows the transforming influence 
of reason and beauty, which in turn had 
a profound influence upon succeeding gen- 
erations, and the world can well have 
more of them. “We still need to think 
Greek thoughts, and feed our souls upon 
Greek imagery.” 

Platonism has so tremendously affected 


‘the world’s thinking, particularly in the 


BOOKS REVIEWED on this page may be 
obtained through THE BEACON PRESS, 
INC., 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


In illustration of this, ° 


In the hundred years that have followed, the country 


C.R. J. 


realms of ethics and religion, that the 
debt ought to be conscious and not simply 
taken for granted, as it so generally is. 
Taylor’s little book is an excellent intro- 
duction to the subject; for it is an intro- 
duction rather than a detailed discussion. 
The author has deliberately sought not so 
much to supply information as to provoke 
the desire for it, and therein he shows him- 
self the teacher. There is, however, a 
goodly amount of information, very suc- 
cinctly put, and presented in a way to give 
one a comprehensive idea of Plato and 
his influence on mankind. The major part 
of the book is rightly given over to a dis- 
cussion of Plato’s ethics and theology. It 
is a scholarly treatment and very clearly 
shows how vast is Christianity’s debt to 
a great thinker of the past. 

A people’s private life is always inter- 
esting, and in the case of a people like the 
Romans it ought to be instructive as well. 
McDaniel writes rather humbly of his 
equipment for the task that has been set 
him, but his book quite belies his words. 
For his picture of Roman life, he has con- 
fined himself in the main to the upper 
classes of the Roman e¢apital and has 
chosen the period of about the time of 
Jesus. The survivals are drawn mostly 
from present-day Italian life. It is 
natural that they should be more abundant 
there, and the author’s knowledge of Italy 
has especially fitted him for the task of 
discovering and elucidating them. 

Robinson's book on Sappho is the most 
pretentious of the lot. It is a model of 
its kind, as one might expect from one of 
the editors of the Series. It is the result 
of twenty-five years of study and so is 
no superficial sketch of the subject. In 
the minds of most people, the name of 
Sappho is so largely connected with the 
unseemly that a book on her would 
scarcely seem appropriate, but Robinson 
shows that behind the legendary Sappho 
was “a great and pure poetess with a 
marvelous expression of beauty, grace, and 
power at her command.” She was no 
courtesan, but a pure and good woman, a 
teacher of singing and dancing and the 
technique of poetry, and she attained a 
perfection in the lyrie art reached by no 
other classic poet. The array of specimens 
of her poetry given in Chapter IV must 
make this very patent to every one. The 
discussion of Sappho’s influence on art, 
literature, and music is most exhaustive, 
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making this undoubtedly the best volume 
on Sappho that has yet appeared. It is 
written in popular style, but scholarly 
withal. Some twenty-four illustrations 
add to the beauty and usefulness of the 
book. 

All six volumes have brief notes and 
extensive bibliographies. Only one lacks 
an index, and that is the third. 


May It Be Rather His Latest! 


A Last Scrap Book. 
Londen: Macmillan & Co. 

When Mr. Saintsbury speaks, we all sit 
up and take notice. The sole survivor of 
the Victorian group of great critics, his 
utterances have an authority and a pun- 
gency that is all their own. Although 
his latest volume,—pray Heaven it may 
not be his last !—offers his final gleanings 
in fields where he has often reaped be- 
fore, it reveals no weakening of his char- 
acteristic gifts. Upon such varied topics 
as “Copeec,” “Idealism,” “Liberalism,” and 
“Taste,’ he writes with unabated vigor 
and unblurred vision. While most readers 
are likely to turn first to the section labeled 
“Byron,” they will find the entire contents 
eminently worth reading. A postscript to 
his more ambitious works, Professor 
Saintsbury’s Last Scrap Book compares 
favorably with them all. For so old a 
man, the pointedness of his style, and the 
freshness of his point of view, is truly 
remarkable. A. R. H. 


By George Saintsbury. 


Occupational Interests 


Our into Lire. By Douglas Horton. New 
York: The Abingdon Press. $1.25. 

Out into Life is, as the author states, a 
book that lies on the borderland between 
the literature of vocational guidance and 
Christian ethics. It is a textbook, obvi- 
ously designed for class use, which pre- 
sents most of the occupations and profes- 
sions which young men are likely to choose 
for a life work. Will a class of young 
men retain interest in a rapid, outline 
survey of so many occupational interests? 
One wonders. The reviewer would much 


prefer a class in which any one occupation * 


or profession was first presented by some 
one engaged in it, followed by further re- 
search by class members and discussion 
on their findings. ‘Three or four occupa- 
tional interests treated in this way will 
give the young men a method which would 
enable each to investigate any line of work 
to which his interest might be directed. 
Whether he has the qualities and capaci- 
ties which are needed for success in the 
line which attracts him is another matter 
in which guidance is essential,—and that 
no textbook can give. F. B. 


Men Who Make History 


FAMOUS AMBRICAN STATESMEN. By Sarah K. 
Bolton. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Com- 


pany. $2.00. 
Famous Composprs. By Nathan Haskell 
Dole. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company. 


$3.50. 


Here are two informing books revised, 
enlarged, and reprinted. Mrs. Bolton’s 
volume was planned as a companion for 


The Christian Register 


her Poor Boys Who Became Famous. In 
the present edition, new chapters have 
been added for John Adams, John Mar- 
shall, James Madison, Abraham Lincoln, 
John Hay, Theodore Roosevelt, and Wood- 
row Wilson. The book, therefore, covers 
in its discussion of great names, from 
Washington and Franklin down to Hay 
and Roosevelt and Wilson, the whole range 
of our history from the Revolution to the 
World War. 

Mr. Dole was for six years musical edi- 
tor of the Philadelphia Press, and this 
book, which he was so eminently qualified 
to write, was published first in 1891. It 
has now been completely revised, and a 
dozen new names have been added. The 
new names include Verdi, Gounod, Saint- 
Saéns, Rubinstein, Grieg, Dvorak, Puccini, 
and others. In all, thirty-two men are dis- 
cussed in almost eight hundred pages, with 
a fullness of detail, anecdote, and a clarity 
of appraisement that make the book a 
notable reference volume for the well- 
equipped library. 


Scenes, or PlaysP 


PLUM BLOSSOMS AND OTHHR PLAYS. For older 
junior and intermediate groups. By Elizabeth 
Edland. New York: The Abingdon Press. 35 
cents. 

Strictly speaking, the contents of this 
book are scenes rather than plays. The 
action is very slight. The first of the five, 
“Plum Blossoms,” is a carefully studied 
Japanese picture, of which the opening 
descriptions—the only stage directions for 
the scene—form a part. The theme re- 
lates to the recent earthquake in Japan; 
and the long descriptive speeches near the 
end take away from the dramatic effect. 
“The Fool’s Story’—for Christmas Eye— 
requires only five children, and is charm- 
ing. “The Madonna’s Picture” is a mis- 
sionary scene, also in Japanese setting; 
while the last play, “A New Star in the 
East,” has five scenes, four from Oriental 
religions, the last the Christmas story of 
the Star—all in Bible language. The one 
play most in line with the pantomimes 
with which Miss Edland’s former book, 
Spring in the Brown Meadow, had made 
us familiar, is an arrangement of the 
Bible story, the Wise and the Foolish Vir- 
gins. Most of the text is given by a reader, 
and the scene is very impressive. It might 
easily be undertaken by young women in 
any chureh school. Some of the other 
plays in this little pamphlet might be 
found difficult to present. F. B. 


The Most Potent 
New-World Force 


BROADCASTING: ITS NEw Day. By Samuel L. 
Rothafel and R. F. Yates. New York: The 
Century Company. 

Probably no other radio announcer of 
entertainment programs is so well known 
and generally beloved as “Roxy” (Sain- 
uel L. Rothafel). In collaboration with 
R. F. Yates, a newspaper radio editor, 
“Roxy” has written a new radio book. 
We say new advisedly. It is not a collec- 
tion of wiring diagram, hook-ups, or set- 
building instructions. In place of such 
material, this book substitutes a thought- 
ful discussion of such questions as the 
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future of broadcasting, the effect of broad- 
casting upon religion, politics, education, 
national sports, and international rela- 
tions. 

The first chapter gives the reader an 
interesting and informing glimpse behind 
the scenes, showing the inner workings of 
the broadcasting station and the methods 
used in producing the thrills of the radio 
And if there is any doubt in the 
mind of the reader as to the contribu- 
tion made by radio broadcasting, this most 
potent of world forces, that doubt will 
be quickly dispelled by the chapter en- 
titled “The Human Side.” The book is 
fascinating and understandable through- 
out. R. P. J. 


No Villains Here 


TUMBLEBERRY AND CHICK. By M. J. Hopkins. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. $2.00. 

The flotsam and jetsam of a New Eng- 
land harbor town—both human and ma- 
terial—float idly through Mr. Hopkins’s 
nearly three hundred pages. The lean, 
harmless ne’er-do-well who hurts no one 
but himself, and the fat, easily victim- 
ized co-idler always imposed on and 
always returning for more, are the legiti- 
mate material for this type of story. We 
do get a good deal of their featureless 
chat and we wonder that Mr. Tumbleberry 
always speaks in a “booming” tone, even 
when beset by cold and hunger. The 
secondary characters are real. The rather 
flirtatious grandmother who seems to be 
able to accomplish almost anything walks 
gayly through it all. The characters are 
so good and the setting so genuine that 
we wish they would do something bigger 
and talk with a bit more sparkle. This 
is good vacation reading and will find a 
ready welcome from hammock and camp. 


aE: G. R. L. 
The Great War Again 
Tor Primary ALLEGIANCR. By Annie L. 
Sears. Boston: B. J. Brimmer Co. $2.00. 


This story, built on the strained and 
painful atmosphere of the days before 
and after America ‘‘went in,” can be read 
intelligently only by those who worked 
and thought through those days. The 
world is not now so rabidly for or against 
the conscientious objector. He has ceased 
to register as either prophet or traitor. 
It is, moreover, well-nigh impossible to 
recall the political cyclone of the days 
when the League of Nations was forced 
and resisted. Reason and _ relentless 
world economy are working out slow so- 
lutions that emotion and eloquence could 
not consummate. 

The group of heroines, each intent on 
her harvest of love or fame, includes the 
whole list—blonde and brunette, gentle 
and sparkling. The central heroine, the be- 
loved of her creator, has beauty, genius, 
and a rather unlovable strength that is 
pretty nearly stubbornness. Her final 
flowering of mind and spirit into beautiful 
womanhood is the consummation of the 
book. 

The page of well-selected bits of poetry 
that divide chapters is rather new, and 
the selections themselves reflect the mind 
and discrimination of the author who will, 
no doubt, give us other books to read. — 

aR. L. 
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The First Baby of the White House 


FRANCES MARGARET FOX 


The first baby that ever lived in the 
White House was little Susanna Adams. 
Her grandfather, John Adams, was then 
second President of the United States; 
his beautiful wife was Susanna’s grand- 
mother. She was an orphan, was this 
little Susanna, who went to live in the 
White House when she was three years 
old. Her father was Charles, one of the 
three dearly beloved sons of John Adams. 
He was the small boy his mother once 
described in a letter, as “a sweet little 
fellow.” When he died, the grandfather 
and grandmother adopted his wee daugh- 
ter, who cheered their sad hearts with 
her merry, laughing ways and made 
their home happier in the President’s huge 
“Palace.” 

Susanna never forgot something that 
happened while she lived in the White 
House. She was about four years old 
and was still wearing little black dresses 
because her father died, when Uncle 
Thomas sent her a doll’s tea-set. Su- 
sanna’s dearest friend was a little girl 
named Ann Black. Ann came to the 
White House straightway to play tea- 
party with the new dishes. 

Here, though, is the story exactly as 
Susanna’s granddaughter told it, and as 
Mrs. Upton gives it to us: “They had 
real hot water in the tea-pot and real 
sugar in the sugar-bowl and cream in the 
cream-jug, and cake in the plates. All 
went smoothly until my grandmother 
went out of the room for a few minutes. 
When she returned Ann’s envy had over- 
come her friendship, and though she had 
fled, the china remained—in little bits on 
the floor. She had smashed it all. 

“As toys were more rare and conse- 
quently more valuable than now, this in- 
cident produced a coolness between the 
friends which lasted until some one gave 
Ann an extremely pretty but small wax 
doll and she invited my grandmother to 
spend the afternoon with her. My grand- 
mother went, carrying her own doll, and 
the two little girls played most happily 
together; while Ann with proud supe- 
riority displayed the advantages of her 
doll, which was wax and could open and 
shut its eyes. But in one unlucky moment 
she turned her back, and like a flash 
the wax head was in my grandmother’s 
mouth and two rows of vindictive little 
teeth closed through the neck. With a 
triumphant ‘There!’ my grandmother put 
the several parts into Ann’s hand and 
walked out of the house; she always 
ended the story with, ‘And I never was 
sorry that I bit that doll’s head off.’” 

_ And to think that this little four-year- 
ee Aten) Even so, as an 


Adams always told the truth, we are 
obliged to believe the story. 

Usually little Susanna was a sunny- 
tempered, good, and happy little child; 
she behaved so well her grandfather was 
proud of her; naturally he loved her 
dearly. 

When her baby days at the White 
House were over, little Susanna went to 
Quincey with Mr. and Mrs. John Adams 
to live in their old home. In later years, 
two more Presidents welcomed this same 
little Susanna to the White House as 
their guest. One was James Monroe and 
the other was John Quincy Adams. 

On the farm at Quincy, little Susanna 
lived the days of her joyful childhood. 
Mrs. John Adams was certainly a delight- 
ful grandmother. She kept a bag of 
ginger-cakes near the top of the cellar 
steps, which hung so low the children 
could help themselves. 

One reason why John Adams especially 
approved of the little Susanna was be- 
cause she was a worker. He didn’t like 
lazy children. In those long-ago days 
before typewriters were invented, all legal 
papers had to be copied by hand. Now 
by dint of continual practice, Susanna, 
while she was still only a little girl, was 
a good penman. It was so easy to read 
her writing that she begged her grand- 
father to allow her to help him with his 
copying: so one time when he had much 
work to do as Commissioner for the 
American Government because we were 
having trouble with Holland about fish- 
eries, that little Susanna copied thirty 
foolseap pages for her grandfather. He 
was so pleased that he ordered a gift 
made on purpose for her. 

It was a gold ring set with twelve big 
pearls in a circle surrounding a lock of 
his hair and a lock of her grandmother’s 
hair. When John Adams presented the 
ring to little Susanna, he said, “This is 
a reward for your industry.” No wonder 
she treasured the gift all her life and 
that her daughter and her granddaughter, 
in their turn, considered the beautiful 
ring a priceless possession. 

In time, Susanna was married at the 
old home in Quincy and later, in the year 
1818, went to live in Washington. As 
long, though, as Mr. and Mrs. John Adams 
lived, Susanna and her little daughter 
Susan often went home to visit. 

At the White House, where she had 
lived as a baby, Susanna was a welcome 
guest. James Monroe was United States 
President then and Susanna and his 
daughter, Miss Maria Monroe, became 
great friends. Susanna’s uncle,. John 
Quincy Adams, was President Monroe’s 


Secretary of State. When Uncle John 
Quincy became President, the White 
House doors were again opened wide to 
admit the lovely Susanna, who, although 
she was twice married and lived to be 
ninety years old, will always be remem- 
bered as the first White House baby. 
[All rights reserved] 


- The Three Kites 


CHARLOTTE E. WILDER 


In the night, while every one in the 
Bump family was sleeping, the wind began 
to blow. Mrs. Bump woke and said to 
herself: “Good. To-morrow the wash will 
dry quickly.” Mr. Bump thought: “Oh, 
dear, the dust will blow in my eyes when 
I drive the car.” 

But Bobby turned over in bed and 
nudged Billy. “Did you get the kites 
out yesterday, Bill?’ he whispered. “Just 
listen to that wind!” : 

Billy opened his eyes and shut them 
again quickly. ‘Yes, I did,’ he grunted. 
“Can’t you let a fellow sleep?’ 

Betty didn’t hear any of the noise, but 
she was the first one the next morning 
to take her kite out of the closet. It 
was a red, diamond-shaped one with a yel- 
low tail. Right after breakfast, the three 
of them ran outdoors, past the garden and 
the plot where Daisy, the goat, was brows- 
ing, to the slope behind the barn. And 
soon the kites were sailing high up in 
a row, like pennants of green and blue 
and red. 

“T wonder what would happen if one got 
loose?” said Billy, letting his string out. © 


What is Good? 


What is the real good? 
I asked in musing mood. 
Order, said the law court; 
Knowledge, said the school; 
Truth, said the wise man; 
Pleasure, said the fool; 
Love, said the maiden ; 
Beauty, said the page ; 
Freedom, said the dreamer ; 
Home, said the sage; 
Fame, said the soldier; 
Equity, the seer. 
Spake my heart full sadly, 
“The answer is not here.” 
Then within my bosom, 
Softly this I heard: 
“Hach heart holds the secret: 
Kindness is the word.” 
—ZJohn Boyle O’Reilly. 


Sentence Sermon 


Love lights more fires than hate extin- 


guishes, 
And men grow better as the world grows 


olds —Oliver Wendell Holmes. 
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“T guess it would go up and up until 
it got caught on a star,’ said Betty. 

Billy began to laugh. “What a silly 
idea,” he said, and let out some more 
string. He was not looking at it, but sud- 
denly he felt the end slip through his 
fingers. He jumped to catch it, but it 
was already high in the air, and the kite 
was pulling it farther away every moment. 

“Oh, dear!” he exclaimed. “I forgot 
to tie the end to this piece of wood 
inside.” 

“Maybe it will come down soon,” said 
Bobby, holding his very tight. But the 
lost kite was sailing very fast in the high 
wind, and though the children raced after 
it, they had to stop when they came to a 
fence and a new-plowed field. 

“I’m going back in the yard where the 
wind isn’t so strong,” said Bobby. ‘You 
ean sail mine some of the time.” ‘They 
had hardly been there a minute before the 
wind dropped suddenly. The kites began 
to circle and swoop. 

“Run, Betty,’ called Bobby, “or your 
kite will get caught on the barn!” Betty 
picked up her heels and ran, but as Bobby 
started to follow, his kite made a big 
dip and the string caught on the weather- 
cock. There it hung, flapping, and though 
Bobby pulled as hard as he dared, he 
could not get it loose. 

“Let’s climb up in the hayloft inside,” 
said Billy, “and try to pull the string from 
that little window.” They all thought that 
was a good idea, so Betty dropped her kite 
on the grass and went into the barn with 
the boys. They tried their best to reach 
the string, but it was out of reach, so 
they climbed sadly down again. And then, 
just as Betty reached the door of the barn, 
she stopped with a cry. There, on the 
grass, was Daisy, the goat, eating up the 
only kite that was left. She was tearing 
at the red paper with her teeth, and 
erunching the pieces of wood as though 
they were delicious little bones. 

“Oh, you naughty thing!” said Betty, 
beginning to cry. Daisy looked at her 
in a very surprised way, because she was 
the pet of the family and was usually al- 
lowed to do anything she pleasel. 

Mr. Bump must have heard the noise, 
for he came around the corner of the barn, 
calling, ‘“What’s the matter?’ 

They told him the whole story and he 
listened, turning over the remains of 


Warning 
DOROTHY BURGESS 


Run, little chicken, 
The hawk is high, 

But he watches the barn-yard 
From the sky. 


Beware, little chicken, 
The ’coon is wise 

And peers from the bushes 
With hungry eyes. 


Hide, little chicken, 
The fox is fleet, 
Running softly 
On padded feet. 


Life is luck 
For a downy chick. 

Hurry for shelter, j 
Quick, quick, quick! 
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Betty’s kite in his hand. Then he said: 
“Now just wait a minute. We can fix 
this one all right, and why don’t you boys 
make some new ones?” 

“Can we really?” They had never 
thought of that, because their other ones 
had been bought at the store. 

“Why, of course,” their father answered. 
“We always made our own when I was a 
boy. Come along. 

They went with him, all talking at once 
and laughing. Soon they were cutting up 
paper and tacking long, thin sticks to- 
gether. 

“IT think it’s just as much fun to make 
kites as to sail them,” said Betty. 

Billy stopped hammering, and looked 
up. “Just the same,” he said, “next time 
I’m going to hold on to mine, and stay 
away from the barn and—one more thing 
—lock up that Mrs. Daisy !” 

[All rights reserved] 


Language of Flyers 


The United States air service is develop- 
ing a vocabulary of its own. An officer 
who cannot fly is a “kiwi,” named after 
a New Zeaiand bird with undeveloped 
wings. Talk about flying is “ground fly- 
ing.” A man confused in conversation is 
“in a flat spin,’ and a tiresome speaker 
receives sometimes a gentle hint to end 
his remarks, or to “land,” in the form of 
a “T,”’ made.of two matches, and resem- 
bling an airplane in outline. Anti-aircraft 
guns are “Archies.” To “set down” is to 
land, and a flyer “pancakes” if he falls 
a few feet while flying parallel to. the 
ground. “Zooming” is to climb sharply, 
and a “barrel roll,” is a complete length- 
wise revolution. 


Railroad Geologists 


Many railroads count their geologists as 
important as their engineers. When a rail- 
road plans to extend its lines, it first 
sends out its geologists, who explore moun- 
tains and wildernesses, examining ore, oil, 
and all other resources. The report of 
the geologists often determines whether the 
line shall be built, as their survey is proof 
as to whether or not the new territory 
under consideration is rich enough to as- 
sure development. These same scientists 
study also the timber supply and water 
problems of the new territory assigned 
them, and by their accurate report on con- 
ditions eliminate much of the speculation 
as to the returns expécted from new rail- 
road lines. 


Boy Finds World’s Finest Pearl 


An eighteen-year-old diver, native of one 
of the Gambier Islands in the South 
Pacific Ocean, recently found what is pro- 
nounced the world’s finest pearl, a peacock- 
green gem nearly three-quarters of an 
inch in diameter and weighing almost 
thirty carats. He sold it for a small for- 
tune, and the buyer, in turn, was offered 
$50,000 for it. Early every morning the 
fishermen go out in their frail native 
canoes, and though many have returned 
at nightfall with rich prizes, no one has 
hitherto found a pearl of such value. 
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: What Goldie Learned 


CLARIBEL WEEKS AVERY. 


- [Jury 30 1925 


Goldie was a_ beautiful collie, with 
fluffy hair of a deep yellow tint. She 
was still a young dog, and loved to play 
with sticks or bones, tossing them into 
the air or tearing about with one in her 
mouth. She was a well-behaved dog, but 
she had one serious fault. She often ran 
away to play with the little black dog on 
the néxt farm. She had a fine home of 
her own, too, and three dear little puppies 
—two yellow ones and one dark one with 
a ring of pure white around his neck. 
But Goldie got tired, even of her own 
puppies, and wanted to play with a dog 
of her own age that would enjoy long 
runs in the fields and woods as well as 
she did. Blackbird was a fine playmate, 
and was always glad to see her. His 
master, however, was not glad at all. 
Whenever he saw them together, he called 
Blackbird into the house, and sternly told 
Goldie to go home. 

“I don’t see why he doesn’t want me 
around,” thought Goldie. “I never do 
any harm.” 

But one day she learned a reason. She 
and Blackbird were running along the 
bank of the brook that ran through the 
field of Blackbird’s master, when she saw 
a bit of fish hung on a stick above the 
water. Goldie did not care particularly 
for fish, but she wanted that morsel to 
toss about and play with. 

“Don’t do it,” growled Blackbird, who 
had had painful experiences with just 
such tempting baits. 

But Goldie paid no attention. She made 
a quick jump for the fish, and landed in 
the brook. She would not have minded 
that, but something caught her foot, two 
strong steel bars that gripped unmerci- 
fully. She was in a trap! 

Poor Goldie howled as loudly as she 
could, and Blackbird ran across the fields 
to his home, barking for help. It seemed 
a long time -to Goldie before he came 
back with his master. : 

“So you found my mink trap?” he said, 
as he forced back the springs and re- 
leased the imprisoned foot. “I only hope 
it teaches you to keep away from here.” 
He rubbed Goldie’s foot a few minutes, 
and then set her free with a sharp com- 
mand to go home. 

This time Goldie was quite ready to 
obey. But she did not go at once to her 
little family. She lay in the sun until 
her coat was dry again, nursing her foot 
continually with her.tongue. The trap 
had not held her long enough to make 
her lame, and when she finally went into 
the house, no one noticed that anything 
was the matter. But they soon did notice 
that Goldie was cured of running away. 

“What a good dog you are lately!” her 
mistress said approvingly, when she found 
Goldie and the puppies curled up in a 


sunny corner of the piazza. ‘Always 
where you belong.” » : Ty 
Goldie whined softly. She was trying 


to tell her mistress how she had learned 
that a mother’s place is at home with her 
babies. ae 
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LLIANCE FRIENDS who have read 

Dr. S. A. Eliot’s interesting story of 
the British Centenary celebrations in THE 
CHRISTIAN Reeister of July 9 will wish 
to hear a few particulars about the 
women’s meetings. 

Your Alliance delegates were obliged to 
leave early the sumptuous and brilliant 
_ luncheon tendered June 3 to members 

and guests by the president of the Brit- 
ish and Foreign Unitarian Association, 
Hugh Rathbone, in order to reach the an- 
nual business session. of the British 
League of Unitarian and Other Liberal 
Christian Women, which was due to begin 
at four o’clock in the Council Chamber 
of Caxton Hall. When we arrived, the 
room was filled with an eager and ex- 
pectant body of women from the British 
Isles, Australia, Belgium, Czechoslovakia, 
Denmark, France, Germany, Holland, and 
America, which was represented by about 
twenty-five members from Montreal and 
Toronto, Canada, Greater Boston, Provi- 
dence, R.I., Brooklyn, N.Y., Philadelphia, 
Pa., St. Louis, Mo., St. Paul, Minn., and 
Berkeley, Calif. . 

The devotional service was conducted 
by Mrs. Sydney Martineau, whose open- 
ing service at our annual meeting in Bos- 
ton is well remembered. Miss Mary E. 
Richmond, president of the _ British 
League, presided with rare charm and 
gracious dignity. Miss Herford was at 
her right hand, ever helpful and stimu- 
lating. Greetings were voted to the Lay- 
men’s League convened in another room,. 
and Mrs. Martineau was commissioned 
to take these greetings in person. On the 
way she met a delegate from the Ivay- 
men’s meeting, the bearer of good wishes 
from that group to ours! 

The assembly rose in memory of Miss 
M. Lucy Tagart, devoted Postal Mission 
worker ,whose death occured May 22, in 
her eighty-ninth year. Miss Richmond 
paid a feeling tribute to Miss Tagart’s 
long and noble life of service and of love. 

Bishop Boros brought the greetings of 
the ministers assembled in another part 
of the building, and spoke also of the 
devotion of the Unitarian women of Tran- 
sylvania to their faith. 

The annual reports were accepted with- 
out reading, in order to give time to the 
visitors from foreign countries. Officers 
were elected by voice vote. 

Miss Richmond, in introducing the 
speakers,—all at once, the custom fol- 
lowed at all the meetings of the week, 
whose advantages we came to recognize 
when once the strangeness had worn off, 
—made an earnest plea for that for which 
the Anglican Church prays in Whit-week, 
“a right judgment in all things,” what 
the world needs to-day. In order to 
achieve this right judgment, a certain 
period should be set apart each day for 


‘spiritual communion, the method of the 


great and good of the past. Then fol- 
ed the responses from the several 
es. Mrs. Gallagher delivered the 


CAROLINE S. ATHERTON 


Secretary The Alliance 


message of love voted at our annual meet- 
ing in Tremont Temple, Boston, and spoke 
of some phases of Alliance work, stress- 
ing the importance of inspiring programs. 

Madame Loyson, whose visit to America 
is remembered with such deep satisfac- 
tion, told of various lines of activity taken 
up by the Alliance group of Protestant 
women in Paris. The progress of the past 
year is marked, and the outlook is most 
promising. Madame Capek’s story of the 
enthusiasm for liberal religion in Prague, 
released from political and religious fet- 
ters and now free to think and choose, 
thrilled her hearers on this occasion as 
it did wherever she spoke in her recent 
visit to America. 

Friiulein Carola Barth, well known to 
us through her letters, whom it was a 
joy to meet face to face, showed that 
there are many difficulties encountered 
by religious liberals in Germany, but the 
sympathy of fellow liberals in other lands 
helps them to persevere with courage and 
hope. From Belgium, from Denmark, 
from Holland, came a like story of deter- 
mined and well-considered effort and of 
sincere appreciation of international 
friendships, Your Alliance secretary tried 
in one and one-half minutes to express 
the feeling in all our hearts of the bless- 
ing and privilege of thus coming together 
from many lands, all serving the same 
great cause. 

On Friday, June 5, after that most im- 
pressive Communion Service at Essex 
Church, with the memorable message of 
cheer from Dr. Carpenter (in his eighty- 
first year), the British League held a 
delegates’ conference in Lindsey Hall, 
quite like our presidents’ conference of 
Anniversary Week, except that it was 
not limited to presidents. This was 
largely attended by delegates of widely 
separated branches. Rev. E. Rosalind 
Lee opened the meeting with prayer. Miss 
Richmond was in the chair. Mrs. Ather- 
ton and Mrs. St. John were called on for 
Alliance news. Then followed a period 
of question and answer strangely fa- 
miliar in many respects; namely, how 
shall we make branch members read the 
Monthly Letter, corresponding to our 
Word and Work, and how get away from 
the purely local point of view and acquire 
an interest in the larger work and the 
broader fellowship? At the close of the 
meeting, a delightful luncheon was served 
to all and there we conferred without let 
or hindrance. 

A meeting of the International Union 
of Liberal Christian Women was held in 
the American Room at Essex Hall Tues- 
day afternoon. (We had left the steam- 
ship that morning, had traveled from 
Liverpool to London,—and weren’t the 
hawthorns and the hedges a joy to behold! 
—had attended a meeting of the British 
and Foreign Association and a reception 
and tea, and were bound for the great 
meeting at the Dutch Church in the eve- 
ning. It was a full day.) England, New 


| nitarian Women in the London Meetings 


Interesting Story of.an American Representative 


Zealand, Australia, Canada, Denmark, 
France, Germany, Holland, Hungary, 
wechoslovakia, and the United States 
were represented. Mrs. St. John and Mrs. 
Eberhard Focke of our Alliance were on 
the International Committee. Mrs. St. John 
was chosen chairman. The meeting was 
lively, helpful, well-calculated to promote 
international understanding and friendli- 
ness. The by-laws were amended in the 
interest of better co-operation, reports 
will be interchanged regularly, and the 
Union will function more easily. 

On Monday, June 8, a conference of Fel- 
lowship committees took place in the 
hospitable home of Mrs. Forster Morley. 
Mrs. A. A. Tayler, Miss Grace Mitchell, 
Mrs. J. A. Pearson, Miss M. E. Smith, of 
the League Committee, and. officers and 
workers of the League were present, and 
of our Alliance Fellowship Committee 
Miss Mary C. Sawyer, Miss Lucy Lowell, 
Mrs. Charles F. Russell, Miss M. C. Bur- 
rage, and also Mrs. C. E. Williams of 
Toronto, Canada, and your official dele- 
gates. There was a most satisfactory 
comparison of ideas as to the meaning 
and scope of Fellowship work, which 
started with the British League and came 
to The Alliance direct from the League, 
and a helpful discussion of methods, At 
the close of this meeting we parted with 
reluctance from our hostesses, friends, 
and co-workers all in a newer and truer 
sense because of these days of close as- 
sociation. 

Later ten of us met again at the sum- 
mer home of Rev. Rosalind Lee at Pen- 
maen, near Swansea, Wales, for a royal 
good time and further conference. <A de- 
lightful part of that week was a visit to 
Carmarthen for the graduation exercises 
at the Presbyterian College. This is a 
story by itself. Miss Lowell spoke the 
greetings of the American visitors, and 
her words were greatly appreciated. 

One of the British ministers writes 
occasionally for the Inquirer, London, de- 
seribing what he has seen, in the manner 
of Samuel Pepys. Let me close with a 
quotation from “Mr. Pepys at the Cen- 
tenary”’: “June 6—Up and to Essex Hall 
to discuss some matters of our friends 
abroad, while they be still with us, and 
after dinner to close the week very well 
and merrilie first at our school of Chan- 
ning House, where a great presse, ... and 
then to Mr. Taylor and his wife (but 
lately made a she-Justice of the Peace, 
as some are nowadays), who did enter- 
tain in their garden right nobly, with a 
great tent for refreshment and a band 
of the Guards of much fame, to discourse 
musique, and now and then some dances 
in the Grecian manner on the lawn. Here 
did see all our friends again, and so to 
end this memorable week in fair scenes 
and great content. ... Myself I do think 
it a great occasion and greatly performed, 
and so we should enter on our new Cen- 
tury in good heart, and cheered by the 
meetings and discourses to mighty hope 
for the future.” 
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“We'll All Be There Next Year” 


Verdict of young people who attended first Clear Lake Conference 


ON poles all be there next year,” was 
the slogan of some fifty-seven dele- 
gates as they left the Clear Lake, Wis., 
Conference for Young People held by the 
Young People’s Religious Union, June 
19-24. 

With the opening of a field office in 
Chicago, Ill., and the enthusiasm of a 
newly awakened young people’s organiza- 
tion in the Chicago churches, came the 
desire on the part of the Y. P. R. U. 
headquarters to sponsor a Star Island 
conference for the young people’s groups 
in Illinois, Wisconsin, Indiana, and such 
other States as might be interested. With 
the help of Rev. Curtis W. Reese, Miss 
Sara Comins was able, during her short 
stay in Chicago, to secure the use of the 
Abraham Lincoln Center summer camp, 
used for giving a fresh-air outing to the 
people served by that great community 
house. 

The setting was ideal. Forty acres of 
land on the shore of a mirror-surfaced 
lake, three large buildings which fur- 
nished adequate sleeping, eating, and recre- 
ational facilities, and a large number of 
beautiful shade trees under which the 
group gathered for its talks and discus- 
sions, made up the physical background. 

Mrs. Ayres, the matron of the camp, 
took care of all the details for keeping 
up the physical well-being of the dele- 
gates. With her, the two genial and effi- 
ecient Southern cooks and Mr. Johnson 
completed the staff sent by Lincoln Center. 

A committee of four—Bertram A. 
Weber of Evanston, Il, Agnes Bouder 
of All Souls Church, Chicago, Philip 
Keeler of the Third Church, Chicago, and 
Newman Dumont, of the People’s Church, 
Chicago—was in charge of the arrange- 
ments. The Mid-Western secretary, New- 
ton HE. Lincoln, and Miss Nancy B. Harsh, 
the new Middle Atlantic States secretary 
for the Y. P. R. U., were in charge of 
the details at the Conference. 

The delegates came for the most part 
by machine, motoring from Moline, IIL, 
Geneseo, Ill., Chicago, and Evanston. 
With most of them arriving for supper 
Friday night, the evening was spent in 
a social get-together and dance. It was 
the first time that many of these young 
people had seen each other, or, in some 
eases, had known of some of the other 
young people’s groups there represented. 
Of all those who registered, only the two 
field secretaries and Mr. and Mrs. Edward 
P. Furber had ever been at the Shoals 
conferences. Yet there was exhibited 
throughout the entire session that same 
esprit de.corps that is so characteristic 
of Star Island meetings. The evening 
closed with a candle-light service. 

On Saturday, the program commenced. 
A typical day at Clear Lake began with 
a swim before breakfast. The first talk 
was given out under the trees at nine 
o'clock. With the young people in a 
semicircle around him, and a broad tree 
at his back, Rev. Hugh Robert Orr of 


All Souls Chureh, Evanston, led off the 


consideration of the subject, “Youth and 
the World To-day.” Using Stanley High’s 
book, “The Revolt of Youth,” as a basis, 
Mr. Orr briefly but effectively outlined 
the different Youth Movements over the 
world. His talk, as were all the others, 
was followed by animated discussion and 
questions. 

This was followed by a group discussion 
and consideration of “Problems of Or- 
ganization” of young people’s groups, 
particularly with reference to the national 
Y. P. R. U. The national president, Ed- 
ward P. Furber, led the discussion of 
this subject. 

Another swim, followed by dinner, and 
then an afternoon of baseball and swim- 
ming took care of the recreational side 
of the day’s program. Two hotly con- 
tested baseball games were played. 

At five o’clock the second of the talks 
on “Youth and the World To-day” was 
given by Clayton D. Crawford of the 
Oak Park, IIl., high school, a former 
professor at Beloit. His series of talks 
was continued on Sunday afternoon and 
Monday morning, covering the subject 
very completely and opening up discus- 
sions which were limited only by time. 

In the evening, a “model meeting” was 
arranged by the two legal lights of the 
Conference, Mr. Dumont and Mr. Furber. 
All the intricate problems of parliamen- 
tary procedure were presented, but so 
camouflaged as to make serious discus- 
sion impossible. In fact, it was difficult 
to believe that this was not the first act 
in the vaudeville performance that im- 
mediately followed. Seven acts of vaude- 
ville brought out the histrionic talents 
of the Conference. This was followed 
by dancing, and candle-light to close the 
evening. 

Sunday morning found Albert Pollard, 
former president of the Y. P. R. U., as 
the preacher for the service. Five per- 
sons from Milwaukee, Wis., drove over 
for the service. With a hastily con- 
structed pulpit, and benches placed under 
the trees, an open-air service was held. 
After a special chicken dinner, Mr. Pol- 
lard spoke briefly to the group, and Mr. 
Crawford’s second talk was given. 

Rey. David Rhys Williams of the Third 
Chureh, Chicago, conducted the evening 
service, with a stirring talk on “Political 
Prisoners.” On Monday evening, he again 
gave a short talk; his subject was ‘“Ma- 
hatma Gandhi.” 

On Monday afternoon, Dr. Frank S8. C. 
Wicks of Indianapolis, Ind., arrived and 
gave the first of three talks on “Personal 
Problems of Religion,’ considered par- 
ticularly from the Unitarian viewpoint. 
Dr. Wicks proved to have a delightfully 
whimsical touch of humor, which made 
him a great favorite with the delegates. 

On the closing evening, he gave a brief 
talk which he called “Snapshots of Eng- 
land,” enlivened with bits of humor, and 
beautiful word sketches. 

Hach evening closed with the candle- 
light service of the Shoals. The leaders 
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were the Mid-Western secretary, 
Philip Keeler of the Third Church, Chi- 
cago, Willis Jordan of Moline, Ill, Jean 
Davis of Indianapolis, and Mary Wil- 
liams of Evanston. The silent procession 
winding its way through the trees to the 
shore of the lake and then up to the end 
of the porch, with the simple service, and 
the walk back, was a fitting and impres- 
sive climax to each day’s activities. 

Statistics showed that Evanston led 
with twelve representatives; Moline had 
ten; Third Church, Chicago, eight; First 
Chureh, six; Milwaukee, five; Geneseo, 
four; Indianapolis, one; All Souls, Chi- 
cago, one; People’s, one; Fort Sheridan, 
Tll., one; and miscellaneous, eight. 

Out of such conferences is being de- 
veloped a spirit of co-operation, of friend- 
liness, and of service that will go far 
toward advancing the liberal movement. 
Here was a conference of groups, not at 
all acquainted before they assembled, 
mingling together in a spirit of unity and 
accord, with a common purpose in life. 
A letter received from one of the min- 
isters who attended speaks of the splen- 
did quality of the young people at Clear 
Lake. A teacher who attended was much 
impressed, she says, by the poise and 
frank, open comradeship that dominated 
the group. She asks, “Is it because they 
are Unitarian young people?” Whatever 
the answer may be, the comment was 
justified, and this new experiment has 
proved itself. 


Oldest Church in New Jersey 
in Vineland, not Plainfield 


The attention of THE RecistTerR has 
been called to an historical error in an 
account received by it and published 
July 9, of the dedication of the new par- 
ish house at Plainfield, N.J. Rev. Thomas 
W. Illman, minister of the First Unitarian 
Church in Vineland, N.J., writes the cor- 
rection in good humor: 

“In the account of the dedication, June 
7, of the new parish house of the Unita- 
rian Church ‘at Plainfield of this State, 
the statement is made that ‘All Souls 
Church in Plainfield is the oldest Unita- 
rian society in the State of New Jersey.’ 
and its age is given as thirty-six years. 

“Rev. Alson H. Robinson and his people 
are to be congratulated upon the vigor 
and usefulness of their organization and 
upon the fine parish house added to their 
equipment, but we cannot allow them to 
get away with their claim to being the 
oldest Unitarian Church -in the State. 
Our church here was organized in 1865, 
and our present chureh building dates 
from 1868. So, against their thirty-six 
years of existence, we can stake our ven- 
erable sixty years, two-thirds more than 
their number.” 


MARBLEHEAD, Mass.—In a search of old 
records, the discovery was made that a 
number of patriotic meetings previous to 


the American Revolution were held in the © 


meeting-house then owned by the Second 
Congregational Society, now Unitarian. 


. Again, in the Civil War, this church was 


the scene of patriotic meetings and fu- 
nerals of soldiers killed in the war. — 


and | 
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3 Santa Barbara Fund 


Responses to Appeal for the Restoration 
of the Church 


“The first letter to reach headquarters 
from Santa Barbara since the earthquake 


. expresses to Dr. S. A. Eliot “the grate- 


ful appreciation of the officers and the 
members of our church in Santa Barbara 
for your thoughtfulness and promptness 
in initiating measures for our rehabilita- 
tion. We desire also to thank you for 
your personal sympathy and for the sym- 
pathy of our fellow Unitarians conveyed 
through your letter and telegram. . 

Our people both as a body and as indi- 
viduals have suffered vast material losses, 
though fortunately no loss of life. I am 
sure we shall need all possible help, 
though I am not in a position to esti- 
mate the full extent of our damage or to 
set any goal for our rehabilitation. . 

In the meantime you may know that all 
is as Well as it can be under the circum- 
stances, that our people are devoted and 
optimistic, and that not only shall we have 


in the end a new and better Santa Bar- 


bara, but that our cause will continue to 
flourish and our church rise triumphant 
over her present misfortune.” 
Contributions for the Rehabilitation 
Fund have been received as follows: 


Grenville H. Norcross, Boston, Mass. .$100.00 
Miss Emma M. Brown, Reading, Mass.. 10.00 
Miss Abby C. Clapp, Reading, Mass..... 5.00 
Mrs. William Field, Mattapoisett, Mass. 5.00 
Francis G, Peabody, Cambridge, Mass.. 100.00 


Mrs. J. Delano Wood, South Dartmouth, 


ERAN OMPePN Trae eTiie Gre valeur oe nee tise 10.00 
All Souls Church, Washington, D.C..... 100.00 
Miss BE. Josephine Brazier, Kennebunk- 

OTs, hiss 6 tind Ge Geta Saisie 5.00 
Mrs. Ellen F. Reed, Arlington, ee 10.00 
Mrs. Minot Gage, Wonalancet, NiBiseie. 5.00 
MoE. Garvin, LANCASTCT,, PA... «.« x0 0.8) 0,0\0 100.00 
Mrs. F. W. Sargent, Wellesley, Mass... 50.00 
Miss Louisa W. Case, Weston, Mass... 250.00 
Courtenay Guild, Boston, Mass....... 100.00 
Miss C. Louise ‘Smith, San Francisco, 

PULLERS Sle ea iaiate whe ow teens 100.00 
ative . Smith, San Francisco, Calif... 250.00 
Miss Helen S. Garrett, Wilmington, Del. 10.00 
Miss Evelyn G. Sears, Boston, Mass.. 25.00 


Miss Frances E. White, Brooklyn, N.Y. 200.00 
Miss H. H. White, Brooklyn, YS pats 100.00 
Miss M. Alice Tufts, Somerville, Mass. 

(In memory of Mr. and Mrs. Henry 


SESS BN NTA PET) ON os .cSrarcens dtlai's fauabawals\ e7 anicis 20.00 
=4 $1,555.00 


_ Further contributions should be sent to 
Henry H. Fuller, Treasurer, 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Mass., marked for the 
Santa Barbara Fund. 


Preachers at Fairhaven, Mass.” 


Summer preachers at the Memorial 
Unitarian Church in Fairhaven, Mass., so 
far have been Rey. John N. Mark, July 
12; Rev. Francis R. Sturtevant, July 19; 
and Dr. Samuel A. Bliot, July 26. Min- 
isters who will fill the pulpit on subse- 
quent Sundays are Rey. Abbot Peterson, 
August 2; Rev. Paul S. Phalen, August 
9; Rey. William B. Geoghegan, August 16; 
Rey. George H. Reed, August 23; Rey. 
James C. Simpson, August 30. 


Accepts Call to Woburn, Mass 
Rey. Hugo A. Perdelwitz of the Union 


Liberal Church in Calais, Me. has ac- 
cepted a call to the First Unitarian Parish 
_ in Woburn, Mass. He will first occupy his 


pulpit on Sunday, September 13. Mr. 
delwitz has been minister of the Calais 
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-chureh since 1920 and has been active 


in the work of several civic and social 
service organizations of that town. 


Changes in Department of 
Religious Education 


Some misunderstanding seems to exist 
in regard to the present organization of 
the Department of Religious Education of 
the American Unitarian Association. It 
will be remembered that in 1912 the Uni- 
tarian Sunday School Society voted to 
merge its activities with those of the 
American Unitarian Association. The 
Sunday School Society continued as a 
Massachusetts corporation, administering 


its trust funds and holding an annual . 


meeting, but all the field and office work 
was transferred to the Department of Re- 
ligious Education of the Association. Dr. 
William I. Lawrance, who was the presi- 
dent of the Sunday School Society, con- 
tinued in that office and was also ap- 
pointed secretary of the Department of 
the Association. As president of the 
Sunday School Society, he presided at 
the annual meeting. As secretary of the 
Department he was the administrative 
head of the work of the church schools. 
This arrangement proved to be a very 
satisfactory one. The resources of the 
work were upbuilt, the staff enlarged, and 
the work invigorated all along the line. 

Dr. Lawrance some time ago indicated 
his desire to withdraw from active servy- 
ice. While still regularly at work, he 
spent the winter of 1923-24 for the most 
part in California, and the winter of 
1924-25 for the most part in the South, as 
he found the New England climate too 
severe. His resignation of both of his 
offices took effect last spring. 

At the annual meeting of the Sunday 
School Society in May, appropriate ac- 
tion was taken upon the withdrawal of 
Dr. Lawrance, and Dr. Arthur HE. Morgan, 
president of Antioch College, was elected 
his successor as the president of the Sun- 
day School Society. The report of this 
meeting in the Recrster of June 4 has ap- 
parently misled some readers, though it 
distinctly states that the two officers held 
by Dr. Lawrance ‘will now be filled by 
two different incumbents.” It is not to 
be understood that Dr. Morgan takes over 
any of the duties heretofore discharged 
by Dr. Lawrance, except that of presiding 
at the annual meeting of the Sunday 
School Society. 

The directors of the Association have 
not yet selected any successor to Dr. Law- 
rance as secretary of the Department. It 
is understood that they desire and intend 
to do so whenever a thoroughly qualified 
person can be so appointed. Meanwhile 
the two associate secretaries carry on the 
work of the Department. Dr. Buck will 
hereafter be known as executive secretary 
and will continue to make her headquar- 
ters at 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Mr. Fairley will continue to be known as 
associate secretary and will have charge 
of the. office at 299 Madison Avenue, New 
York City. Dr. Buck will give her whole 
time to the work, and is available for 
appointments as far as possible in differ- 
ent parts of the country. 
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For the Yearly Pilgrimage 


Dr. Eliot and John Spargo in old Rock- 
ingham, Vt., Meeting House 


Dr. Samuel A. Eliot will preach, and 
John Spargo of Bennington, Vt., president 
of the Bennington Battle Monument and 
Historical Association, will deliver an ad- 
dress, at the Old Meeting House in Rock- 
ingham, Vt., on August 2, when the annual 
pilgrimage to this church takes place. 
The service will begin at 4 p.m. Governor 
Franklin S. Billings will be present, and 
will offer his felicitations. Rev. Kenneth 
D. Beckwith of Westminster, Vt., will lead 
the responsive reading; Rey. Henry G. 
Megathlin of Walpole, N.H., will offer the 
prayer. 

The meeting-house stands on an emi- 
nence near the geographical center of the 
township of Rockingham, overlooking the 
valleys of both the Connecticut and Wil- 
liams Rivers. It is judged by some of 
the best authorities to be the best-pre- 
served example of colonial meeting-house 
architecture found in New England. The 
annual service brings crowds varying from 
800 to 1,500 persons, and has become a 
feature looked forward to with much 
anticipation. 

The Rockingham one House was 
built in 1787, replacing a smaller struc- 
ture erected about twelve years earlier, 
and was until 1869 used for town meet- 
ings and occasional religious services. The 
first Church in Rockingham, organized in 
1773, held services here until about 18389, 
when it ceased its existence; and from 
that time to the present, church services 
have been conducted in it only occasionally. 

Between 1869, when its use by the town 
was discontinued, until 1907, it gradually 
fell into a dilapidated condition, and much 
of its internal furnishing was destroyed. 
In that year, public-spirited citizens raised 
a fund, supplemented by town funds, and 
the building was thoroughly renovated and 
restored. 

Both inside and out, it stands to-day as 
it was originally built nearly a century 
and a half ago, with its high pulpit, sound- 
ing board, and square box pews. It has 
become a Mecea for tourists, and is an- 
nually visited by many hundreds of those 
who are interested in quaint and early 
meeting-house architecture. 

Since the rededication of the old build- 
ing in 1907, annual pilgrimages have been 
made to that shrine each summer, usually 
the first Sunday in August, the better to 
accommodate the many summer visitors in 
the surrounding towns. For these serv- 
ices, the Old Rockingham Meeting House 
Association has been able to secure speak- 
ers of national and international reputa- 
tion each year. 

The rededication of the old Rocking- 
ham Meeting House took place August 17, 
1907, with the principal address by Kit- 
tredge Haskins of Brattleboro, Vt. On the 
twenty-eighth of the preceding month, the 
real first pilgrimage took place. This was 
a general service conducted by several 
clergymen of Walpole, N.H., and Bellows 
Falls, Vt. 


The strait and narrow path is plenty 
wide for its traftic—Wichita, Kan, 
“Times.” 
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President Furber Reports His Trip 


Young people in Middle West are all to the good 


HE CRYING NEED of the Unitarian 
Ta neken to-day is further organization 
of its young people. This is a conviction 
which has been greatly strengthened by a 
tour of four Unitarian young people’s dis- 
trict conferences this summer—Clear Lake 
(Milton Junction), Wis. ; Humboldt, Iowa ; 
Hanska, Minn., and Rowe, Mass. Unita- 
rian ideals and principles will never hold 
their proper place in the world without 
more concerted support from each new 
generation. 

The Young People’s Religious Union has 


been for almost thirty years organizing- 


the Unitarian young people of the United 
States and Canada, with no small measure 
of success. It enjoys the hearty support 
of the official representatives of the de- 
nomination. Yet it appears to be little 
known or appreciated by the rank and 
file of Unitarians outside of New England. 

The Clear Lake Camp, attended largely 
by people from Chicago and vicinity, was 
the first I visited. Unitarianism, as shown 
in the ideas expressed by the delegates 
there, did not differ in any important re- 
spect from that which one hears in New 
England. Most divergent points of view 
were represented; possibly there were 
more of the decided liberals than of the 
conservatives, but the latter were not lack- 
ing. Even the discussions among the 
leaders as to what should or should not 
be allowed to pass in the way of such 
things as dress and Sunday activities were 
‘just like some I have known at the Isles 
of Shoals. Most of the leaders of this 
Conference had a geographically broad 
view and were most desirous of falling 
in line with the general activities of the 
denomination. 

Again, at Humboldt, I found that the 
yariety of views on religious questions 
prevalent in the denomination in the East 
also existed in that section. The program 
for this Conference was particularly well- 
rounded. It dealt not only with strictly 
religious problems, but also the broader 
aspects of religion as related to science, 
art, and social service. A full account of 
the meetings appeared in THr CHRISTIAN 
Reaister of July 16, but the series of talks 
on various social problems by a trained 
social worker and former probation officer 
deserves special mention. They were de- 
cidedly stimulating. Most of the leading 
members were anxious to have the Iowa and 
Nebraska young people do their full share 
for the cause of liberal religion and take 
an active part in the Unitarian movement. 
Some of those managing the Conference 
have obviously given much thought to the 
way this can best be done. A few of them 
appeared a bit doubtful about the 
Y. P. R. U. lest it should kill out local 
initiative,— a feeling which I have met at 
times in other parts of the country and 
’ which seems to me unfounded. Some of 
the delegates also had an extremely local 
attitude, being interested almost solely in 
work in their own community. Both of 
these points of view are based partly 
on ignorance of the Y. P. R. U. and the 
nature of its activities, and partly on lack 


of personal contact in the past with other 
parts of the organization. ’ 

The Hanska Conference had much the 
heaviest schedule in the number of lec- 
tures per day of any of the four. Yet 
the delegates seemed to enjoy this. The 
nearly continuous consideration of serious 
subjects was astonishing. Here, particu- 
larly, I heard voiced again and again the 
unfortunate idea that “Eastern Unitarian- 
ism” is different in kind from that in 
Minnesota, or the West in general, though 
I found no evidence that this was true. 
Considerable attention was given to Hu- 
manism, but it was by no means unani- 
mously accepted. These Minnesota young 
people are intensely Unitarian and want 
to be known as such. Only a small num- 
ber of them had ever heard of the 
Y. P. R. U. before, yet they showed a 
most gratifying interest in it, and those 
who knew of it before expressed decided 
good will toward it. 

Even at Rowe, Mass., various delegates 
had hazy ideas as to how the Y. P. R. U. 
was made up, though they were very 
cordial toward it. Their thoughts and 
interests reminded me strikingly of those I 
met at preceding conferences in the West. 

District conferences such as these are 
of great help in bringing liberal ideas and 
ideals home to many people, but such con- 
ferences tend almost inevitably to develop 
a somewhat local point of view. They 
can never take the place of such general 
conferences as the Y. P. R. U. now holds 
at the Isles of Shoals for all the United 
States and Canada. I believe that the 
leaders in the Middle West see this clearly 
and that the time is not far off when 
each of these conferences will be more 
definitely connected with the Y. P. R. U. 
general conferences. i 

Since I did not stay more than six days 
in any one place, I cannot tell whether 
or not the delegates I met were truly rep- 
resentative of Unitarians in their respec- 
tive sections, but there are certainly many 
active, energetic young people in the parts 
I visited who are definitely Unitarian 
and who are ready to work with others 
for the common principles in which they 
believe. If anything, they are more in- 
terested in religious problems than most 
Easterners. Evolution and the scientific 
approach to all questions are vital mat- 
ters with them 

In these young people lies great promise 
for the Y. P. R. U.-and the Unitarian 
Church of the future. The prime reason, 
I am convinced, that the Y. P. R. U. is 
not stronger in the Middle West is simply 
that it is not widely known. 

Not for the sake of any organization, 
but out of consideration for what Unita- 
rianism on a world-wide basis may mean 
to many individuals and to society as a 
whole, I beg and hope that the Unitarians 
throughout the country will take enough 
interest in the Y. P. R. U. to learn what 
it does and see that the young people 
of every church know about it. 

Epwarp P. FuRBER, 


President Young People’s Religious Union. 
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In the Land of the Vatican 
They Study Liberal Religion 

The Association for Moral and Reli- 
gious Progress, a forward-looking liberal 
religious movement in Italy, with head- 
quarters at Florence, recently closed its 
annual series of lessons and lectures. ~ 
Prof. Mario Puglisi is director of the As- 
sociation. This work has for five years 
made gratifying progress and has en- 
joyed the co-operation of many minds and 
hearts of widely varying religious tradi- 
tions. d 

The course of lessons this year dealt_ 
with prayer. Speakers of different faiths 
treated of prayer in Israel, in Catholicism, 
in the evangelical Protestant churches, in 
Islam, in Buddhism, in Salutism, and 
finally, prayer as understood by the lib- 
eral religious conscience. A short course 
of lectures, beginning in December and 
ending in June, was given on “The 
Prophets of Israel,” and on various reli- 
gious and ethical questions. University 
professors delivered the lectures on Sun- 
day, and on Tuesday there were meetings 
to discuss the preceding lecture and to 
ask and answer questions put by the mem- 
bers. Professor Puglisi opened the course 
with a lecture on “The Revelation as 
Understood by the Liberal Faith.” 

These lesson and lecture courses are 
given in Florence, but the Association 
has branches throughout Italy. At head- 
quarters, there is a reading room con- 
taining more than fifty current magazines 
on file and a library of about two thou- 
sand volumes of Italian and foreign books. 

The Association endeavors to bring 
about a union of spiritual forces and 
aims, without the sacrifice of the ideas 
and aspirations of the individual mem- 
bers. An announcement from Professor 
Puglisi says: “The Association has no 
political party or church to defend. It 
does not demand of its adherents to what 
party or sect they belong. It demands 
only faith in the value of mutual spir- 
itual collaboration, faith in the value of 
love and fellowship.” 


Southern California Picnic 


Unitarians of Southern California held 
their annual pienic in Bixby Park, Long 
Beach, on June 20. Rev. Edson Reif- 
snider of the Long Beach church presided 
and led in community singing. A tele- 
gram of greetings was received from Rey. 
Oliver Jay Fairfield, formerly minister 
at Long Beach, and Mrs. Fairfield, at — 
Northampton, Mass. Rey. Herbert E. 
Kellington of the Unitarian fellowship, 
probation officer in Los Angeles County, 
Zave some conclusions gained through his 
work. He declared that parents and soci- 
ety, not the juvenile offenders themselves, 
were responsible for the crimes of youth. 
“When the elders are lax in obedience to 
law, what can be expected of the chil- 
dren?” he asked. 


Called to White Plains, N.Y. 


Rey. James A. Fairley has resigned the 
pastorate of the Unitarian Church in 
Jamaica Plain, Mass., to accept a call to 
the Community Church, Unitarian, in 
White Plains, N.Y. He will preach his 
first sermon there on September 20. 
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The New Hampshire Unitarian Associa- 
tion is planning to reach all the Unita- 
rians of the state who live where there 
is no church of their faith and to provide 
them with contacts that will maintain 
their interest and enthusiasm. This move, 
and money for its financing, was voted 
at the spring meeting of the Association, 
held in Walpole, N.H., June 27 and 28. 
Questions of international relations, as 
well as the problems of Unitarianism, en- 
gaged the attention of the delegates and 
visitors. Among the speakers from out- 
side was Prof. Harry BE. Barnes of Smith 
College. 


Meetings of the Laymen’s League and 


the New Hampshire Associate Alliance 
were held simultaneously on the opening 
evening. J. Randolph Coolidge, president 
of the Association, presided at the lay- 
men’s meeting, and Judge Chester B. 
Jordan of Keene, N.H., spoke on “The 
Layman and His Church.” A roll call 


of the chapters of the state showed them 


to be active and in good condition. 

Mrs. Francis P. Daniels, president of the 
Associate Alliance, presided at the other 
meeting. ‘The first speaker was Mrs. 
Murdock M. Clark, the retired president 
of the New England Associate Alliance. 
She spoke on “The Alliance in Social 
Service.” She explained very clearly the 
reasons for and the needs of social serv- 
ice in Alliance work, telling very ex- 
plicitly how to go to work to bring it 
about effectively in any branch. Miss 
Frances G. Curtis of Boston, Mass., told 
very entertainingly of “The League of 
Nations as an Observer Sees It,” giving 
her personal experiences and impressions 
of a recent visit to a meeting of the 
League at Geneva. 

At 9.30 o’clock everybody gathered in 
the church for a short devotional service 
conducted by Rev. J. Theodore Johnson 
of Littleton, N.H. On Sunday morning 
the conference opened with a devotional 
Service conducted by Rev. Robert M. L. 
Holt of Walpole. 

At the morning session, Dr. Harry HE. 
Barnes professor of sociology at Smith 
College discussed “The International Situ- 
ation.” His talk was very comprehensive, 
based on accurate knowledge of affairs 
not to be gleaned from the newspapers. 
It changed the viewpoint of many of his 
listeners, especially as to the real causes 
and perpetrators of the World War. He 
said: “Unless we get rid of war we are 
faced with an enemy which sets civiliza- 
tion back many years each time it occurs. 
However, we must first get rid of the 
cause of such a menace, and this cause 
Starts by teaching our small children in 
their early school life, not facts as they 
Teally are, but as we wish they were. 
Teach them real facts unprejudiced by 


anything and then teach them to follow 


_where facts lead.” 

_ The first address of the afternoon 

ssion was given by Dr. Arthur BE. 
erly of Iowa City, Iowa. His sub- 

t was the Responsibility of the Unita- 
Church for students attending schools 
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To Reach Unitarians Without a Parish 


New Hampshire Association hears notable addresses 


and colleges. He dealt plainly and ear- 
nestly with the most striking example 
of what our churches need to do to meet 
their responsibility regarding their young 
people. It was a most human appeal 
coming from one whose experience was 
great and who felt very strongly the most 
erying need of to-day. He particularly 
urged that all think highly of their 
young people, for in many respects they 
are far superior to the previous genera- 
tion. ¥F.P.D. 


Grace Chapel, despite Losses, 
will Carry on All Activities 


After serving for more than a half- 
century in the Unitarian ministry, Rev. 
Granville Pierce will retire from active 
labors on October 1. He has been minister 
of Grace Chapel at Green Harbor, Mass., 
since 1921. 

Grace Chapel recently suffered an ir- 
reparable loss in the death of Edith 
Bryant, who for a quarter of a century 
had been one of the strongest supports 
of the church. One.of the women of the 
Chapel, Mary Traffarn Whitney, writes: 
“The women of Grace Chapel are not 
going to let the work slacken. It is well 
organized and there is a resolute spirit 
behind it. Hdith Bryant will be missed, 
and no one can take her place. ... She 
was a helper in so many different lines 
that no person will undertake to do all 
the things that she did, but each member 
feels that she can do some part of the 
work.” 

The women will conduct the annual fair 
in the first week of August. Under the 
four years’ leadership of Mr. Pierce, Grace 
Chapel has been made more distinctively 
a community church than ever before. 


New Young People’s Secretary 


The Young People’s Religious Union re- 
cently created a new secretaryship, that 
of the Middle Atlantic States region, and 
appointed Miss Nancy B. Harsh to fill the 
new post. She will begin work August 1, 
remaining for several weeks at national 
headquarters in..Boston, Mass., before 
going to the Middle Atlantic States office, 
which will be at 299 Madison Avenue in 
New York City. 

Miss Harsh comes from Des Moines, 
Iowa. She was graduated this June from 
the University of Michigan. During last 
year she was president of the Unitarian 
Students’ Union, the Y. P. R. U. branch, 
in the Unitarian Church of Ann Arbor, 
Mich., and has been active in that organi- 
zation throughout her student years. 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—The Publicity Com- 
mittee of All Souls Unitarian Church has 
published two series of sermons by the 
minister, Dr. Ulysses G. B. Pierce, one 
dealing with the general subject of evolu- 
tion and religion and the other entitled 
“The Hidden Wisdom of the Fathers.” 
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“Unitarian at Heart,” 
Gives to Foundation 


“Being a Unitarian at heart, but with- 
out a church, I wish to make my little 
eontribution to the Unitarian Foundation 
fund.” Miss Effie R. Stinehour, nurse in 
United States Veterans’ Hospital Number 
60, in Oteen, N.C., so writes to Henry H. 
Fuller, treasurer of the American Unita- 
rian Association. Inclosing her check, she 
wishes that she could “make a larger 
contribution,” and adds: 

“T hardly think there is a Usitariea 
eburch in North Carolina, surely not in 
western North Carolina. I think it is a 
pity the ex-service men here cannot have 
the pleasure of a few Unitarian sermons.” 


Personals 


Miss Margaret Barton Boynton was 
married to Dr. Franklin Chester South- 
worth, Jr., on June 30 in the First Unita- 
rian Church of Buffalo, N.Y. The cere- 
mony was performed by the bride’s father, 
Dr. Richard Wilson Boynton senior min- 
ister of the church, and the groom’s father, 
President Franklin Chester Southworth of 
the Meadville Theological School. The 
groom is a graduate of Harvard College 
and the Harvard Medical School, and is 
assistant house physician in the Buffalo 
City Hospital. Mrs. Southworth is a 
graduate of Vassar College and in 1924 
received the degree of Master of Science 
from Simmons College. Since last Decem- 
ber she has served as director of religious 
education in the Buffalo church. She is 
a vice-president of the national Young 
People’s Religious Union. 


Rey. Carlyle Summerbell, minister of 
the First Unitarian Church in Keokuk, 
Iowa, and a chaplain in the Reserve Corps, 
assisted in the Sunday evening devotionals 
at Fort ‘Snelling, Minn., July 12. 


Rey. Bradley Gilman of Boston, Mass., 
is abroad this summer, at present engag- 
ing in literary work in Evian-les-Bains, 
France. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


CHURCH, HELP AND 
MISCELLANEOUS WANTS 


Transient rate 4 cents per word. Dis- 
count for 6 or moreinsertions. Minimum 
charge $1.00. Watch these columns each 
week. Rate card furnished on request. 


HELP WANTED 


WORKING COMPANION wanted in the country. 
A young or middle-aged woman. Mrs. C. I. 
PLACE, Phone 80-3 Sharon, Conn. 


—_———————— 


BOARD 


THE HOMESTEAD: A pleasant, comfortable 
place to board in the real country. Address 
Mrs. SAMUEL T. MAYNARD, Northboro, Mass, 


WASHINGTON, D.C. Visitors will find excel- 
lent accommodations, homelike rooms, down- 
town, close to White House. Restaurants near. 
Two blocks from Washington Auditorium. 
Garage facilities. Free map. Telephone Frank- 
lin 1142. ‘Address, Mrs. Kern, 1912 ‘'Q” 
Street, Northwest. 
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It is the weight of 
self 
that overpowers. 
Take up 
another’s load, 


it carries ours 
E. B. BROWNING 


Mr. Roys is Dead 


Rey. Cyrus Austin Roys died at his 
home in Northampton, Mass., July 12, in 
his seventy-third year. The funeral sery- 
ice was held in the Unitarian Church in 
Northampton on July 15, with Rev. 
Charles P. Wellman of Deerfield, Mass., 
officiating. Mr. Roys was ordained in 
1879 and held Unitarian pastorates in Ux- 
bridge, Ashby, and Deerfield, Mass. A 
further account of his life will appear in 
a forthcoming issue of THE REGISTER. 


4 Rev. Fred Lewis Accepts Call 


Rey. Fred Lewis of North Easton, Mass., 
has accepted a call to the First Parish in 
Beverly, Mass. In seven days, a com- 
mittee of forty-two persons of this parish 
raised $7,800 to pay off a debt of $5,000 
and to increase the minister’s salary. Mr. 
Lewis is secretary of the executive com- 
mittee of the Committee on Fellowship of 
the General Conference. 


Union Services, Reading, Mass. 


For the first time, the Unitarian Church 
has been invited to join in the summer 
union services of Protestant churches in 
Reading, Mass. Unitarians had charge 
of the services on July 26 and will take 
chargé also on August 2 and 9, when the 
Unitarian minister, Rev. Marion Franklin 
Ham, will preach. All the services are 
held in the Congregational Church of 
Reading. 


DENVER, Cot.—On his way to Berkeley, 
Calif., for a nine-week summer preaching 
engagement, Rev. John Dietrich of Minne- 
apolis, Minn., preached in the First Uni- 
tarian Church, June 14, on “Humanism—a 
New Faith for a New Age.” 
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SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 


ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF _UNITARIANS 


THE MEADVILLE . 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Offers a comprehensive and modern training to 
candidates for the liberal ministry both men and 
women ataminimumcost. Summer quarter for 
the entire school at the University of Chicago. 
Excellent dormitories for men both at Meadville 
and Chicago at nominal charge. Unusual library 
facilities. Free tuition. Liberal scholarships for 
competent students both at Chicago and Mead- 
ville. Annual Travelling Fellowship of $1,000 for 
a graduate of high standing. 

While students with A.B. degree or equiva- 
lent are preferred, those without it may be 
accepted. 


Next quarter begins at Meadville, September - 


23. For information apply to the President, 
F. C. SOUTHWORTH, D.D., Meadville, Pa. 


Che Cnitarian 
Laymen’s League 


is the organized spiritual aggressiveness 
and missionary zeal of the men of the 
Church. It conducts preaching missions 
and church school institutes, promotes 
church attendance, Unitarian work in 
college centers and the observance of 
Laymen’s Sunday, issues religious liter- 
ature, and furnishes 1500 publications 
with news of Unitarian activities. 


SEVEN Park Square, Boston, Mass. 
New York, Cur0aao, Sr. Louis, San FRaNoIsco 


THE TOCKERMAN SCHOOL 
INCORPORATED - 


A NORMAL SCHOOL OF RELIGION 
Mrs. Etta Lyman Casort, Pres. 


For the training of Parish Assistants, Directors of 
Religious Education, and Field Secretaries for Church 
School Organization. Opens October 5th. For par- 
ticulars address the Dean, 

MISS HARRIET E. JOHNSON, A.M., 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


PACIFIG UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work as a vocation. 

Thorough training in all departments of theo- 
logical study. Supplementary work available at 
Pacific School of Religion and University of Cali- 
fornia, including summer sessions. Ideal year- 
round climate. Free tuition and lodging; gener- 
ous scholarships for superior work; opportunities 
for self-support. Next semester will begin Aug. 17. 

_ For Register of the School, or further informa- 
tion, address the Acting Dean, 


WILLIAM S. MORGAN, Pu.D. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 
Instituted 1849 Imcorporated 1864 — 


THE PRINCIPAL UNITARIAN WORK 
for children who need foster-home care 


IT DOES PREVENTIVE WORK _— 


through wholesome home life, through fostering 
physical fitness, through educational advantages, 
through character building, oS. St ee 


IN THIS AND COMING GENERATIONS 
Presipent, GEORGE R. BLINN. . 


Vice-Presipent, Mrs. E. P. SALTONSTALL. tt 
Crerx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. pie 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. - - Hi Ht. 

Directors: Miss Louise F. Bazeley, Miss .Mary E. 
Bradlee, George G. Davis, Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. 
Philip Y. De Normandie, Richard S.. Eustis, M.D., 
Harry O. Mayo, Philip Nichols, Rev. Palfrey Perkins, 
Rev. Paul S. Phalen, Mrs, A. D. Sheffield. 

PARKER B. FIELD, Generat Secretary, © 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. © 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 
Establishes and maintains churches as centers of 
religious life and community service. : 
Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. _. 
Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 
liberal Christians. ; , 
Defends civil and religious liberty at home and 
abroad. : on , 
The Association is supported by the voluntary con- — 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address © 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish, 
Vice-President. Send contributions to Henry H. . 
Fuller, Treasurer. ‘ . 
Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Branch Offices 


299 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Phelan Building, San Francisco 


VERY DAY 


8.30 A.M. to 10.30 P.M. 
Young Men’s Club, Evening Classes, 
Library, Hostess Room, Gymnasium, etc. 
THE UNION 
48 BOYLSTON STREET 
F. L. Locke, President. E. A. Cauncn, Treasurer. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
4 Progressive Preparatory School in the Country 
An Old School with New Ideas 


Completely oie beautifully situated. Liberal 
policy under Unitarian auspices. Separate dormitory 
and campus for boys and girls. ‘ 


For particulars or catalog address 


STANLEY KELLEY, Headmaster - Andover, N.H. 


prevail. They have a very strong case. It may be 
stated thus: We believe in the separation of church 


Our Precarious Liberty 
(Continued from page 739) 


== 


schools. Is there any difference in principle? No, 
at least not before the law. dua 


and state. We believe, that is to say, that religion 
must not be taught in public institutions, and spe- 
cifically in the public schools. Evolution as it im- 
pinges upon the origin of man is in fact a religious 
teaching. Therefore, evolution must not be taught 
in the public schools. That proposition is just as 
logical, in our judgment, as the other proposition 
that the Bible shall not be taught in the public 


But we come sharply to our main assertion; Lib- 
erty is beyond the law, and must ever be. It is ‘a 
spiritual treasure that must be nurtured, cherished, 
and defended in those higher regions of mankind, 
full-panoplied in grace, and in the whole armor of 
God! Oh, for a new birth of the unspeakable gift! 
How mightily the preachers should preach the word — 
in this day of our precarious liberty! _ ; 4 
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~ Youth Gathers at Laguna Beach — 


Laguna Beach, about twenty miles from 
Los Angeles, Calif., is the familiar setting 
of the annual summer conferences of the 


Southern California Federation of the | 


Young People’s Religious Union. This 
year, the third conference was held for the 
eleven days from June 27 to July 7. On 
Saturday, the opening day, an advance 
guard of boys and girls broke the stillness 
of the little village, struggled with cots 
and tents, and clambered upon the roof 
of the cottage to fly the Y: P. R. U. 
banner. By Sunday morning, most of the 


‘young people had arrived, thirty-three all 


told, with eight adults. 

. After breakfast at the big outdoor com- 
munity table, with the rugged coast line 
of the blue Pacific ‘facing the audience 
‘and towering hills behind, Rev. Berkeley 
B. Blake gave the first morning talk. Mr. 
Blake was the leader of the conference. 
His essential youthfulness and comradely 


League Offers Legal Aid 


To Washington educators accused of 
“disrespect for Bible” 


The Unitarian Laymen’s League has of- 
fered legal counsel from among its mem- 
bers to Frank W. Ballou, superintendent 
of the Washington, D.C., schools, and 
W. P. Hay, head of the department of 
biology and chemistry in the Washington 
high schools, whose salaries are jeop- 
ardized by injunction proceedings brought 
on July 22 in the Supreme Court of the 
District of Columbia, because of their al- 
leged teaching of “disrespect for the Holy 
Bible” in violation of the rider in the 
Washington, D.C. appropriation bill. This 
rider was noted and commented upon in 
a recent issue of Tur Reeister. The peti- 
tion asking that the payment of Mr. Bal- 
lou’s and Mr. Hay’s salaries be enjoined 
‘alleges eleven specific instances in which 
they either taught or permitted to be 
taught scientific statements contradicting 

_ the literal words, of the Bible. 

This offer of counsel was made by 
Charles H. Strong, president of the Lay- 
men’s League, and William L. Barnard, 
its executive vice-president, through Major 
A. M. Holcombe, attorney, of Washington, 
and a member of the League’s Council. 
Mr. Strong, who is secretary of the New 
York City Bar Association, was recently 
authorized by the Executive Committee of 
the Laymen’s League to seek to intervene 
.in the Supreme Court in the event that 
the Scopes case is carried up on appeal, 
and, on behalf of the League, to file a 
brief as to the constitutionality of the 
Tennessee anti-evolution law. — 

The Laymen’s League is believed to be 
the first religious organization in history 
to go to the defense of scientists and edu- 
eators whose teachings are alleged to con- 
flict with the Bible or with the doctrines 
of historic. Christianity. Shortly after 
Mr. Scopes was indicted, the League be- 
gan the organization of a national com- 
mittee of lawyers among its membership 
to watch for encroachments on the aca- 
demic freedom of scientific teachers, and to 
be prepared to defend immediately any of 
em facing prosecution. 
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manner made him an ideal “chief,” and 
won for him a warm regard from the 
camp fellowship. 

The topie of the morning talks was “The 
Human Interest of the Bible.” In them, 
Mr. Blake blew much dust away from 
some of the old Hebrew heroes; and as the 
mornings went by, Moses, David, Jonah, 
Ruth, and many others stepped out of the 
usual musty atmosphere and assumed the 
color and form of living men and women. 
“Jesus” was the topic of the last two 
talks; and, quite appropriately, these were 
given by the seaside, just as much of 
Jesus’ teaching was heard in a similar 
location. 

The program of the conference varied 
every day and was planned to carry out 
the camp motto: “Fun for all and all for 
fun, working for the common good.’ 
Hikes, dances, impromptu entertainments, 
beach picnics, and daily swimming made 
the hours speed along all too quickly. 
There were interesting and entertaining 
talks from the ministers at Long Beach, 
Los Angeles, and Redlands; and discus- 


“759 


sion groups offered ‘ample opportunity-for 
the airing of all kinds of opinions and 
ideas. : esis 
Mr. Blake’s twilight talks were an elo- 
quent and lucid exposition of “The Art of 
Living.” Work, play, love, and worship 
were shown to be the most important 
things in life. The aim in life is to give 
the best to the world; and to do this, 
youth must frankly face its problems, The 
talks were followed by a short candle- 
lighting service consisting of vesper hymns 
and a short litany of thanksgiving for 


The wonder and beauty of life 

The surging seas and the whispering winds 
The silent symphonies of the stars 

The mystery of our humanity... 


The last evening talk was. preceded by 
the annual pageant, “The Spirit of Youth.” 
The pageant is the creation of Mrs. E. 
Burdette Backus, and has become a fea- 
ture of the Laguna conference. Given 
in a natural little amphitheatér sheltered 
between towering hills, and away from the 
hurry and btistle of holiday-makers, before 
a large crowd of interested spectators, 
the pageant was a fitting culmination to a 
week of inspiration and spiritual and 
physical recreation. G. R. 


The Women’s Alliance, 
The Laymen’s League, 


Ministerial Relief. Will you help? 


THE UNITARIAN FOUNDATION, Inc. 


is an association organized under the laws of the State of Massachusetts to 
receive and disburse sustaining funds for carrying on the work of: 


The American Unitarian Association, 


The Young People’s Religious Union, 


and other denominational organizations as The Service’ Pension Fund and 
Make checks payable to ‘pet 


UNITARIAN FOUNDATION, 7 Park Square, Boston, Mass. 


Just Published 


OUR UNITARIAN HERITAGE 


By EARL MORSE WILBUR 


495 pages; 


$2.00 postpaid 


This book traces the work of the Spirit of Truth through the Christian centuries, 


culminating in the Unitarian movement in America. 


The purpose is to acquaint ~ 


Unitarians with their rich religious inheritance, and to summon them to such 
breadth of view and fervency of devotion as shall befit those so richly endowed. : 


THE LIBERAL GOSPEL 


As set forth in the writings of 


WILLIAM ELLERY CHANNING 
Edited by Charles H. Lyttle, Th.D. 


257 pages; 


$2.00 postpaid 


This volume consists of one hundred and ei oe Pee selected passages from both 
T 


the “Works” and the “Life of Channing.” 


yttle has made his selection with - 


intelligent care and an infallible instinct for the best of Channing’s spirit. The 
extracts are prefaced with a brilliant Introduction, followed by an adequate 


Bibliography. 


THE BEACON PRESS, Inc., 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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“Did your son receive a liberal educa- 


tion at college?” “Oh, yes. He doesn’t 
believe in anything any longer.’—New 
York Sun. 


Foreman: “Say, Thompson, that man 
is doing twice as much as you are.” 
“Sure! I keep tellin’ the poor sap, but 
“you can’t learn him nothin’.”—Judge. 


- “Good gracious, Son; we’ve just run 
over.a poor man! Stop! Stop!” “Keep 
still, Mother; you'll make every one think 
this is the first time we were ever out 
in an automobile.”—Le Rire. 


Young City Miss: “There isn’t much 
pep to the girls out here, is there?” 
Farmer Jimson: “Pep! Wahl, I dunno 
‘bout that, lady. Now dis mawnin’ our 
-gal Saryh milked fifteen cows befoh break- 
fast.”—Boston Globe. 


They were discussing the absent-minded- 
“ness of an acquaintance who had just 
‘passed. “That habit nearly cost him his 
life when he was on his holiday,” re- 
marked one. “How was that?’ “He fell 
overboard and forgot that he knew how 
to swim.’—Pittsburgh Chronicle-Tele- 
graph. 


“My boy has a camera and a radio set, 
and goes to the movies three times a 
week.” “Well, Jim, when we consider 
what it takes to amuse the youngsters of 
to-day, I often wonder how the deuce we 
kids were ever able to get a thrill by look- 
ing into a kaleidoscope.’—Boston Tran- 
seript. 


Mrs. Newrich: “I want to buy a piece 
of music for my little girl who is learn- 
ing to play the piano.” Clerk: “Yes, 
madam. Here is ‘Twilight’ for twenty- 
five cents. How would that suit?’ “Oh, 

‘she’s farther along than that. Why, last 

week she played a piece that cost fifty 
cents. Haven’t you got something for 
about a dollar?” 


A story is told of a young Polish girl in 
a New York school who was asked to 
write the difference between an educated 
man and an intelligent man. She summed 
it up thus: “An educated man gets his 
thinks from some one else; an intelligent 
man works his own thinks.’ Much the 
same difference as between Trinitarians 
and Unitarians—Ohristian Life. 


Young Wilkins, who was of very limited 
means, presented the minister, after the 
wedding ceremony, with a couple of frayed 
bank notes and some loose change, saying: 
“T’m sorry, parson, but this is all I’ve 
got.” Then, observing the faint look of 
disappointemnt which the poor parson was 

-unable to restrain, he added hastily: 
“But, if we have any children, we will 
send them to your Sunday-school.”—Coun- 
try Gentleman. 


An ambitious Brazilian has published 
a book entitled “English for the Mass.” 
in which is this specimen: “The Ameri- 
ean Sellsman is typically of an energy 
which is to admire in the warmth of the 
tropics. Of a youthfulness generally he 
breathes lively and walks springly, search- 
ing his customer loyally for the firm his. 
Yet under the breast of the American sells- 
man beats the heart warmness, therefore 
let us give greeting smiles with two hands 
open to him, crying ‘weleome to Brazil, 
Mister.”” 


ee 
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BEGUEEEE NEEDED ~ 


Before we can pay a two dollara day pension our 
Permanent Fund held for us by the American Unita- 
rian Association as Trustee must be largely increased 


by bequests. Remember the ministers’ pension 
when you draw your will. 


UNITARIAN SERVICE 
PENSION SOCIETY 


Verbatim Reporting. 


Confidential Literary Work 
and Manuscript sie General Stenography. 
Foreign Language ork. JEANNETTE SOULE, 


145 Kimball Building, Boston, Mass. Tel. *Main 1783 


Always Dependable 
WHITE MOUNTAIN REFRIGERATORS 


“The Chest With the Chill in it’’ 


THE MAINE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


NASHUA NEW HAMPSHIRE 


JESUS THE MAN 


An Historical Study 
By VICTOR E. HARLOW, M.A. 


A convincing book. written specifically for 
those who want to believe in an historical Jesus, 
but have come to doubt the story as it is ordi- 
narily presented. It is in full accord with the 
results of modern scholarly investigation, a 
clear presentation of the human life of Jesus 
in a straightforward narrative of absorbing 
interest supported by references to the original 
sources. 

Cloth, 256 pages, price, $2.50 at your dealer, 
or direct from the publisher, on receipt of check 
or sent C.O.D. on request. 


HARLOW PUBLISHING COMPANY 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 
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UNITARIAN VISITORS 
TO BOSTON 


= PuE following hotels are worthy of 
patronage. They render excellent 
service and provide a pleasant atmos- 
phere for their guests, 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


PARKER HOUSE 
COR. TREMONT AND SCHOOL STREETS, 


BOSTON 
Two blocks from A.U.A. Center. Opposite 


ce js ae European Plan, Phone Con- 
eas 


HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


Near Arlington Street Church and Back 
4 Reson minutes to A.U.A. Phone 
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SCHOOLS 


———— a 
BURDETT COLLEGE 


New Students sees Bam fi Monday 
to the Followi tarial; ioe 


18 BOYLSTON STREET, BOnUN 


When ordering change of 
address please send old 
as well as new address. 
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Church Announcements 


KING’S CHAPEL. Closed for renovation. 
Reopening on September 6. During July and 
August, union services at Arlington Street 
Church. 


FIRST CHURCH, SALEM, MASS. (1629), 
316 Essex Street. Morning ‘service at 10. 30. 
Rev. T. H. Billings, Minister. 


MANCHESTER-BY-THE-SEA. FIRST UNI- 
TARIAN CHURCH, Masconomo Street. Serv- 
ice Sunday morning at 10.45 o'clock. Rey. 
J. A. C. Fagginger Auer of Tufts College will 
preach Sunday, August 2. 


NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH. (1819), 
corner of Fourth Avenue and 20th Street, 
Minot Simons, D.D., minister. 11 A.m., Church 
Service, August 2, Rey. A. R. Shelander. The 
Church is open daily for rest and prayer. 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH, Rey. Paul 
Revere Frothingham, D.D., minister. Union 
Summer Service at 11 a.m. August 2, Rey. 
Edward P. Daniels. The First and Second 
Churches, King’s Chapel, the South Congrega 
tional Society, and the Church of the Disciples 
unite with the Arlington Street Church for the 
summer. <A brief Hymn Service at 7 P.M., 
weather permitting, will be held from the front 
steps of the church. 
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